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JOHN  HINCKLEY,  JR.,  AND  JOHN  WILKES  BOOTH 


John  Hinckley's  attempt  to  assassinate  President  Ronald 
Reagan  provoked  the  now  customary  ritual  of  national  soul- 
searching  and  retelling  of  bad  history.  Reporters  flocked  to 
psychiatrists  to  get  some  insight  on  the  madmen  (and 
madwomen)  who  have  at  alarmingly  frequent  intervals 
attempted  to  sprinkle  the  pages  of  our  history  with  the  blood 
of  American  Presidents.  In  Hinckley's  case  the  psychiatrists 
seem  to  have  the  most  to  tell  us,  but  I  long  for  the  day  when  the 
reporters  seek  their  historical  perspective  on  current  events 
from  historians  rather  than  medical  doctors,  political 
scientists,  or  other  journalists. 

The  impulse  to  put  such  unsettling  events  in  perspective  is 
commendable,  but  the  word  "perspective"  connotes  the  long 


view.  Only  historians  have  a  long  enough  view  to  assess  the 
place  of  this  most  recent  assassination  attempt  in  America's 
political  history.  By  failing  to  consult  historians,  the  press 
falls  for  the  version  of  history  retailed  by  those  who  know 
little  about  it.  Thus  Jane  E.  Brody,  in  an  article  for  the 
distinguished  New  York  Times  News  Service,  tells  us  that 
"Unlike  other  countries,  where  assassinations  of  heads  of 
state  are  carried  out  either  by  political  fanatics  or  in  a  military 
coup,  in  this  country  nearly  all  assassinations  have  been 
personally,  not  politically,  motivated."  Anthony  Lewis,  in  an 
article  in  the  New  York  Times  of  April  2nd,  calls  America's 
assassins  and  would-be  assassins  "lonely,  demented  men." 
"Of  all  the  attacks,"  he  writes,  "only  that  on  President 


THE  ASSASSINATION  OF  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN, 

AT  KOHU'S  THEATRE  WAS  HI  NOT  OA'. D.O.APKIJ..  I'M.  HUi.». 


FIGURE  1.  Lincoln's  assassination  as  Currier  &  Ives  depicted  it. 
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Truman  by  Puerto  Rican  nationalists  had  an  identifiable 
political  purpose."  Time  magazine,  in  its  April  13th  issue, 
identified  John  Wilkes  Booth  as  "the  first  of  the  modern 
American  assassins."  Time  belittles  his  love  for  the 
Confederacy  as  "fustian"  and  stresses  Booth's  desire  for 
fame.  United  Press  International's  Peter  Costa  got  his  history 
from  a  psychiatrist  who  had  studied  "Son  of  Sam"  killer 
David  Berkowitz  and  from  other  illustrious  medicos.  One  of 
the  latter  said  that  "Recent  assassination  attempts  have  not 
been  politically  motivated."  And  the  "Son  of  Sam"  doctor 
added  that  John  Wilkes  Booth  was  similar  to  Hinckley  in 
being  a  failure,  overshadowed  by  a  successful  father.  "The 
psychiatrist,"  Costa  wrote,  "said  Boothe  [sic]  was  a  failed 
actor,  who  never  received  the  critical  acclaim  that  his  father 
—  also  an  actor  —  did."  Most  of  the  articles  about  the  recent 
attempt  agreed  that  only  the  Puerto  Rican  nationalists  who 
attempted  to  kill  President  Harry  Truman  were  exceptions  to 
the  rule  that  American  assassins  were  mentally  unstable 
loners  little  concerned  with  the  issues  of  politics. 

Absolutely  nothing  in  the  Lincoln  assassination  fits  this 
new  version  of  American  history.  In  the  hope  of  destroying 
this  myth  before  it  gains  any  serious  degree  of  acceptance,  let 
us  review  the  facts  of  America's  first  Presidential 
assassination,  John  Wilkes  Booth's  political  crime,  the 
murder  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

"They  are  quiet,  slightly  overweight  young  men  more 
familiar  with  guns  than  with  girls."  This  is  the  dramatic 
beginning  of  Peter  Costa's  article,  which  tries  to  force  Booth 
into  the  mold  of  other  assassins  and  would-be  assassins.  To 
this  profile,  Dr.  Zigmond  Lebensohn  adds  the  portrait  of  "a 
single  mentally  disturbed  person  who  is  alienated  from 
society,  who  feels  like  a  zero,  is  wanted  by  no  one  and  can't  get 
a  job."  Jane  Brody  admits  that  Booth  does  not  fit  the  mold  of 
the  "little  people"  who  have  since  tried  to  kill  American 
Presidents,  but  she  hastens  to  add  that  "even  Booth  was  the 
lesser  light  in  a  family  of  actors  more  successful  than  he." 

It  would  be  a  great  error  to  engage  in  a  debate  on  this 
question  on  the  narrow  terms  suggested  by  the  journalists 
and  psychologists.  I  do  not  relish  the  prospect  of  a  debate  over 


Booth's  psyche,  about  which  we  know  very  little.  I  feel  certain 
that  some  doctors  and  journalists  would  not  find  Booth's 
$20,000-a-year  income  a  significant  index  of  his  secure  fame 
as  an  actor.  His  reputation  as  a  ladies'  man  might  be  thought 
a  minor  exception  to  the  profile.  More  pertinent  to  setting  the 
record  straight  is  all  the  vast  historical  evidence  the  doctors 
and  journalists  fail  to  mention  —  the  evidence  that  proves 
Lincoln's  assassination  was  a  crime  with  a  clear  political 
motive  and  not  the  weirdly  inexplicable  intrusion  of  a  little 
lunatic  into  American  history.  The  doctors  and  the  reporters 
will  not  find  the  explanation  of  Lincoln's  assassination  by 
studying  John  Wilkes  Booth's  relationship  with  his  father. 
The  answer  lies  in  the  testimony,  letters,  and  documents 
which  Booth  and  his  coconspirators  left  for  historians  to 
study. 

Coconspirators?  The  doctors  and  journalists  did  not 
mention  them,  but  they  are  an  important  proof  of  the  nature  of 
John  Wilkes  Booth's  crime.  In  the  first  place,  they  did  exist. 
His  was  not  the  work  of  some  troubled  individual  so  far  from 
reality  that  he  could  enlist  no  one  else  in  his  cause.  If  fact,  he 
enlisted  quite  a  few.  Booth's  crime  began  as  a  plot  to  kidnap 
the  President,  and  he  gathered  a  large  enough  group  to 
accomplish  it  —  a  group  equipped  with  the  talents  he  needed 
for  a  desperate  act.  In  the  late  summer  or  early  autumn  of 
1864,  Booth  contacted  two  old  school  chums  of  his,  Samuel 
Bland  Arnold  and  Michael  O'Laughlen  (or  O'Laughlin).  In 
the  winter  he  added  John  Harrison  Surratt,  Jr.  Surratt  was 
well  connected  in  the  disloyal  network  of  southern  Maryland, 
and  he  probably  introduced  Booth  to  George  A.  Atzerodt,  the 
next  recruit.  Booth  added  David  Edgar  Herold,  a 
pharmacist's  assistant  who  had  sold  the  actor  medicine  when 
he  was  ailing  from  a  growth  on  his  neck,  and,  finally,  Lewis 
Thornton  Powell  (alias  Paine  or  Payne). 

They  were  all  useful  men.  Arnold  and  O'Laughlen  were 
former  soldiers.  Surratt  was  a  spy;  he  knew  how  to  get  away 
from  Yankee  soldiers  and  detectives.  Herold  was  a  partridge 
hunter,  allegedly  familiar  with  the  backwoods  of  Maryland 
through  which  the  kidnappers  must  flee.  Atzerodt  had  often 
ferried  spies  across  the  river  from  Maryland  to  Virginia. 
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Head  of  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle. 
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MARTYR  PRESIDENT. 
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FIGURE  2.  This  rare  and  unidentified  print  interpreted  Booth's  crime  as  a  political  act. 
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From  the  Louis  A.  Warren 

Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 

FIGURE  3.  Ford's  Theatre  was  a  less  inviting  spot  for 
crime. 


Powell  was  a  former  soldier,  too,  and  he  was  large,  strong,  and 
violent. 

What  held  this  group  together?  Political  views.  Arnold  and 
O'Laughlen  were  former  Confederate  soldiers.  Surratt  was  a 
Confederate  spy  who  carried  the  illegal  "mail"  from 
Richmond  to  Canada  and  back.  Atzerodt  had  helped 
Confederate  spies  also.  Powell  was  an  escaped  Confederate 
prisoner  of  war.  Only  Herold  was  so  triflingly  boyish  as  to 
lack  any  defined  political  opinions.  The  other  members  of  the 
group  all  hoped  the  Confederacy  would  win  the  war.  All  had 
directly  aided  the  Confederate  war  effort.  It  is  no  wonder  they 
did  not  like  Lincoln. 

Booth  was  a  man  of  pronounced  political  opinions.  He,  too, 
hoped  that  the  Confederacy  would  win  the  war,  and  his  hope 
was  so  fervent  that  he  gave  up  his  successful  acting  career  to 
pursue  the  political  object  of  removing  Lincoln  as  an  obstacle 
to  Confederate  success.  In  the  spring  of  1864,  General  Ulysses 
S.  Grant  had  ceased  exchanging  prisoners,  figuring 
manpower  was  a  more  serious  problem  for  the  South  than  for 
the  North.  Booth  thought  he  could  regain  that  lost  manpower 
for  the  South  by  exchanging  the  President  for  Confederate 
soldiers  in  Yankee  prisons. 

We  know  little  about  John  Wilkes  Booth,  but  we  do  know  his 
political  opinions.  In  November,  1864,  he  left  a  letter  —  the 
longest  extant  Booth  letter  —  with  his  sister,  Asia  Booth 
Clarke.  "People  of  the  North,"  Booth  warned,  "to  hate 
tyranny,  to  love  liberty  and  justice,  to  strike  at  wrong  and 
oppression,  was  the  teaching  of  our  fathers.  The  study  of  our 
early  history  will  not  let  me  forget  it,  and  may  it  never."  This 
libertarian  rhetoric,  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  Democratic 
opposition  to  the  Lincoln  administration,  led  Booth  to  fear 
that  Lincoln  was  a  tyrant.  He  told  his  brother  Edwin,  who 
voted  for  Lincoln  in  1864,  that  Lincoln  would  become  king  of 
America.  To  his  fears  of  the  demise  of  liberty  in  America, 
John  Wilkes  Booth  joined  racial  fears.  He  had  grown  up  in 
Maryland,  and  the  political  philosophy  of  that  slave  state 
permeated  Booth's  mind.  "This  country  was  formed  for  the 
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FIGURE  4.  The  Soldiers'  Home  offered  the  conspirators  great  opportunities  to  kidnap  Lincoln. 
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Fromthe  Louis  A.  Warren 

Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 

FIGURE  5.  John  Wilkes  Booth. 

white,  not  for  the  black  man,"  Booth's  letter  argued.  "And, 
looking  upon  African  slavery  from  the  same  standpoint  held 
by  the  noble  framers  of  our  Constitution,  I,  for  one,  have  ever 
considered  it  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  (both  for 
themselves  and  us)  that  God  ever  bestowed  upon  a  favored 
nation.  Witness  heretofore  our  wealth  and  power;  witness 
their  elevation  and  enlightenment  above  their  race 
elsewhere."  Most  accounts  agree  that  when  Booth  shot 
Lincoln,  he  shouted,  "Sic  semper  tyrannis."  The  political 
motive  was  uppermost  in  his  mind  from  the  beginning  of  the 
kidnap  plot  until  that  fateful  moment  over  six  months  later  at 
Ford's  Theatre. 

To  be  sure,  Booth's  was  not  a  legitimate,  rational,  or 
ordinary  political  act.  Thousands  of  Americans  held  the  same 
political  views  he  did  without  deciding  to  stalk  the  President 
with  a  Deringer  pistol.  Booth's  coconspirators  shrank  in 
number  as  the  crime  became  wilder  in  conception.  By  the  time 
Booth  had  gathered  enough  men  to  kidnap  the  President,  it 
was  no  longer  the  season  of  hot  weather  in  Washington. 
Lincoln  was  no  longer  taking  his  long  rides  to  the  Soldiers' 
Home  to  sleep  at  night,  and  their  opportunity  was  lost.  Booth 
then  decided  to  kidnap  the  President  from  Ford's  Theatre 
while  he  watched  a  play.  Arnold  and  O'Laughlen  thought  the 
new  scheme  preposterous;  they  would  not  have  a  shadow  of  a 
chance  of  coming  out  of  it  alive.  After  an  abortive  attempt  to 
capture  Lincoln  in  his  carriage,  they  left  the  plot.  John 
Surratt  went  back  to  carrying  the  Confederate  mail  to 
Canada.  Booth  now  had  too  few  men  to  kidnap  the  President. 

Richmond  fell.  There  was  no  place  to  take  Lincoln  now, 
even  if  the  conspirators  could  capture  him.  Only  truly 
desperate  measures  could  save  the  Confederacy,  keep 
American  liberties  safe  from  the  "tyrant"  in  Washington,  and 
make  this  an  all-white  country.  By  killing  the  President,  the 
Vice-President,  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  Booth  thought  he 
might  cause  a  revolution  in  the  North  that  would  accomplish 
his  purposes.  Atzerodt,  Herold,  and  Powell  were  still  with 
him,  and  each  had  a  role  to  play  on  the  night  of  April  14th. 

It  is  true  that  the  political  motives  for  Booth's  crime  have 
been  obscured  over  the  years  since  1865.  Lincoln's  fame  has 
been  an  important  factor  in  this.  Most  Americans  have 
regarded  Lincoln  as  so  good  a  President  that  it  seems  only  a 


madman  could  have  killed  him.  Moreover,  it  took  an 
enormous  effort  to  bring  this  country  back  together  after  the 
bloodiest  war  in  its  history.  It  would  not  have  aided  this  effort 
to  be  constantly  reminded  that  men  of  Confederate 
sympathies  were  responsible  for  Lincoln's  murder.  The 
political  motives  were  conveniently  ignored  for  the  sake  of 
national  unity;  many  eventually  forgot  them.  Concern  for  the 
Negro  reached  an  acme  during  the  Civil  War  and 
Reconstruction.  After  1877  white  opinions  of  the  Negro 
declined  precipitously,  and  by  the  turn  of  the  century  few 
white  Americans  cared  enough  about  the  plight  of  the  black 
man  to  recall  that  hatred  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
motivated  Lincoln's  assassins. 

Finally,  Lincoln  scholarship  itself  has  been  somewhat  to 
blame  for  our  tendency  to  forget  Booth's  political  motives. 
The  great  Lincoln  biographers,  like  James  G.  Randall,  often 
boasted  that  they  were  concerned  in  their  works  only  with  the 
living  Lincoln.  They  left  the  assassination  to  amateurs  and 
sensationalists  who  invented  new  motives  for  Booth's  act, 
motives  that  further  obscured  the  true  political  motive  for  the 
crime. 

The  fact  remains  that  Lincoln's  assassination  was  the  act 
of  political  fanatics,  not  of  a  solitary  lunatic  trying  to  work  out 
his  personal  psychological  problems.  Historians  would  have 
told  the  reporters,  if  only  they  had  been  asked.  There  is  no 
simple  solution  to  the  problem  of  assassination  in  America, 
but  the  problem  will  never  be  solved  if  we  ignore  what  history 
tells  us  about  these  crimes. 


IN  MEMORIAM 
EVERETTE  BEACH  LONG  (1919-1981) 

E.B.  "Pete"  Long,  a  member  of  Lincoln  Lore's 
Bibliography  Committee,  died  in  Chicago  on  March  31. 

Born  in  Whitehall,  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Long  attended 
Miami  University  (Ohio)  and  Northwestern 
University.  His  distinguished  career  began  in 
journalism.  He  worked  for  the  Associated  Press  for 
eight  years  and  became  an  editor  of  the  American 
Peoples  Encyclopaedia.  In  the  1950s  he  became  Bruce 
Catton's  research  assistant  on  the  three-volume 
Centennial  History  of  the  Civil  War.  That  experience 
led  to  similar  work  for  Allan  Nevins  on  the  later 
volumes  of  his  monumental  Ordeal  of  the  Union  series. 

In  1969  Mr.  Long  left  Chicago,  where  he  had  lived 
most  of  his  mature  life,  for  Wyoming.  He  carried  with 
him  an  enormous  store  of  knowledge  about  the  Civil 
War.  Two  years  later  he  published  The  Civil  War  Day 
by  Day:  An  Almanac,  1861-1865.  This  remarkable 
reference  work  —  728  pages  of  facts  —  sits  at  the  elbow 
of  nearly  all  Civil  War  historians.  Long  became  a 
Professor  of  American  Studies  at  the  University  of 
Wyoming,  one  of  the  very  few  people  in  the  country  to 
attain  such  academic  status  without  a  Ph.D. 

Professor  Long  recently  completed  The  Saints  and 
the  Union:  Utah  Territory  during  the  Civil  War,  a  study 
of  the  troubled  relationship  between  the  Mormons  and 
the  United  States  in  its  most  critical  period.  He 
returned  to  Chicago  this  spring  to  speak  about  his  new 
book  to  a  local  club.  He  was  among  old  friends.  "Pete" 
was  perhaps  the  most  sought-after  speaker  for  Civil 
War  Round  Tables,  and  the  Milwaukee  and  Fort  Wayne 
clubs  were  awaiting  his  visit.  After  the  Chicago  speech, 
he  walked  to  his  hotel,  called  his  beloved  wife  of  thirty- 
nine  years,  described  his  fine  day  to  her,  hung  up,  and 
died  moments  later  of  a  heart  attack. 

"Pete"  was  friendly  and  conscientious.  He  was  a 
stimulating  conversationalist  and  a  dedicated  worker. 
He  was  a  prolific  and  good  writer.  He  was  a  gifted,  even 
inspiring,  speaker.  He  truly  "gave  the  last  full  measure 
of  devotion"  to  the  study  of  the  Civil  War. 
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Riding  horseback  is  unusual  sport  for  Presidents,  but  it  will  help 


ByTimCohane 

livery  Chief  Executive's  White 
House  years  take  their  toll.  As  he 
takes  office  for  the  world's  most  de- 
manding job,  Ronald  Reagan  has  had 
long  practice  at  keeping  a  high  level 
of  fitness.  And  he  offers  some  new 
twists  to  the  regimens  Presidents 
follow. 

When  Reagan  seeks  relaxation  in 
sports  from  Presidential  pressures  in 
the  coming  years,  he'll  fly  to  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif.,  and  drive  a  twisting 
six-and-a  half  miles  up  Refugio  Can- 
yon to  his  688-acre  Rancho  del  Cielo, 


where  he  has  cattle  and  horst 
soon  as  he  can  change  to  riding  togs, 
he'll  saddle  up  and  go  galloping  o 
hills  studded  with  California  oak.  Ex 
cept  for  Presidents  Grant  and  I 
Roosevelt,  none  of  Reagan  s  predi 
cessors  was  more  at  home  on  a  horse. 

Our  new  President  is  probably  the 
besTwrjodtfropping  Chief  "hxecuhveT 
"since  Abe  Lincoln.  He's  cut  mjiny  a" 
cord  for  the  fireplaces  thu 
^o^beHflobW^a^crrTiouse  whose 
core  is  a  94-year  old  adobe  TurF  IT 
Tieed  be,  he'll  help  his  fosvrr 
Clearwater,  mend  the  split-rail  pas- 
ture fence  they  built.  And  if  it's  the 
season,  he'll  pitch  in  with  the  haying 
for  the  cattle. 

For  a  less  strenuous  activity,  Rea- 
gan will  paddle  the  little  lake  on  the 
property  in  a  canoe  named  Thiluv. 
which  he  gave  his  wife,  Nancy,  on 
their  25th  anniversary.  He'll  also 
check  on  the  goldfish  to  see  how  they 
3re  thriving. 

Before  his  victory  this  past  fall, 
Reagan  said,"If  I  were  elected,  I'd  en- 
joy coming  here  as  often  as  possible. 
This  place  casts  a  kind  of  spell.  It's 
away  from  a  public  road.  There's  a 
feeling  of  total  peace." 

When  he's  at  the  White  House  and 
Camp  David,  the  Piesident  will  make 
good  use  of  the  swimming  pool.  He 
has  one  at  his  Pacific  Palisades,  Calif  ., 
home;  and  back  in  his  Tampico,  Ill- 
high  school  days,  he  captained  the 
swimming  team  and  served  as  a  sum- 
mer lifeguard.  He  also  played  golf,  so 
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Our  Chief  Executive  adds  new  alternatives 

to  the  ways  that  help 
White  House  occupants  stay  healthy 


stay  in  shape. 


Keep  fit  continued 


probably  join  the  Burning  Tree 
Country  Club  as  has  every  President 
with  the  exception  of  Jimmy  Carter 
since  Franklin  Roosevelt. 

In  the  White  House  or  out  of  it,  golf 

is  never  been  Carter's  game.  Tennis 
is.  He  also  fishes,  plays  softball  and 
;  ogs.  And  like  all  Presidents,  he  got  in 
some  swimming. 

Except  for  throwing  out  first  balls 
at  Washington  baseball  opening  days. 
Presidents  got  little  printer's  ink  for 
their  sports  until  Ike  Eisenhower's 
golf  handicap  made  national  table 
talk.  From  his  days  as  a  West  Point 
halfback,  Eisenhower  was  always  a 
fierce  competitor.  When  he  flubbed  a 
shot  in  a  social  match,  the  rest  of  the 
foursome  preferred  to  be  at  a  discreet 
distance,  because  his  neck  would 
turn  red  and  he'd  cuss  like  a  top 
sergeant. 

Ike's  love  of  golf  was  emphasized 
the  day  before  his  coronary  in  Sep- 
tember 1955.  He  got  up  at  5  a.m.  at  a 
fishing  camp  in  the  Rockies  and 
cooked  breakfast  for  his  friends. 
Then  he  drove  82  miles  to  the  sum- 
mer White  House  at  Lowrey  Air 
Force  Base,  where  he  did  two  hours 
of  paperwork,  conferred  with  Secrc 
tary  of  State  Allen  Dulles  by  phone, 
and  spent  three  hours  painting  a 
Rockies  landscape.  After  all  that  he 
still  played  27  holes  at  Cherry  Hills 
Country  Club. 

In  April  1953,  he  played  partners 


Sailing,  touch  football  and  golf 


were  President  Kennedy's  favorites. 


with  Ben  Hogan  at  Augusta  National 
Golf  Club) — site  of  the  Masters  Tour- 
nament, which  Hogan  had  won  two 
days  before.  Their  opponents  were 
Byron  Nelson,  also  a  star  pro,  and 
Cliff  Roberts,  who  managed  the 
Masters. 

The  President's  handicap  was  18, 
while  Hogan  carried  a  plus  four. 
Roberts  had  a  minus  10,  and  Nelson 
played  from  scratch.  Counting  the 
handicaps,  Ike  shot  76,  Hogan  74, 
Roberts  77.  Nelson  72.  Ike  and  Hogan 
won  seven  holes,  their  opponents 
four,  and  seven  were  halved.  The 
President  may  have  benefited  from 
some  Hogan  tips,  because  twice  in 
the  next  week  he  broke  90  on  the 
Masters  course. 

According  to  Hogan,  Ike's  basic 
weakness  besets  most  handicap  play- 
ers: He  had  a  tendency  not  to  shift  the 
weight  from  the  right  leg  to  the  left 
during  the  downswing.  But  he  was  an 
astute  judge  of  the  way  a  hole  should  - 
be  played,  what  club  was  required,  I 
and  how  it  should  be  used.  > 

Although  Jack  Kennedy  was  noted  | 
for  his  sailing  and  touch  football,  golf  | 
was  also  his  favorite.  Because  of  his 
bad  back,  however,  he  played  only  12 
to  15  times  a  year,  and  usually  only 
nine  holes.  He  was  mediocre  with  the 
mid  irons,  but  long  and  straight  off  the 
tee,  and  nifty  around  the  greens.  Ac- 
cording to  Max  Elbin,  the  Burning 
Tree  pro,  JFK  was  the  best  of  the  golf- 
ing Presidents. 

Kennedy  enjoyed  psyching  his  op- 
ponents with  gamesmanship.  He 
would  set  up  a  complexity  of  bets  on 
each  hole.  Who  won  the  hole?  Who 
hit  the  longest  drive?  Who  was  first 
on  the  green?  Who  was  first  in  the 
hole?  There  were  also  bonus  points 
for  birdies,  and  for  tee  shots  that  held 
the  green  on  par-three  holes.  Appar- 
ently, he  was  the  only  one  who  un- 
derstood all  the  bets.  The  others 
found  them  a  distraction. 

Before  an  opponent  teed  off,  Ken- 
nedy would  courteously  call  his  at- 
tention to  the  out-of-bounds  markers, 
the  sand  traps,  and  the  water  hazards, 
thus  compounding  the  problems. 

Yet  he  insisted  on  strong  competi- 
tion. That's  why  he  allowed  his  press 
secretary,  Pierre  Salinger,  a  con- 
firmed hacker,  to  play  with  him  only 
once.  Salinger  and  Charles  Spalding 
opposed  Kennedy  and  David 
Ormsby-Gore  in  a  foursome  at  Hyan- 
nisport.  At  the  end  of  nine  holes  it 
was  decided  to  end  the  match. 


Former  President  Ford  was  the  most  athletic. 

Thanks  to  Salinger,  he  and  Spalding 
had  lost  every  hole  and  every  bet. 
Worse  yet,  one  of  Salinger's  hooks 
had  almost  hit  J  FX  in  the  back  of  the 
head. 

"I  wonder  if  you  ought  to  play  with 
the  President,"  said  Roy  Kellerman,  a 
Secret  Service  man.  "I  can  protect 
him  from  the  crowd,  but  who's  going 
to  protect  him  from  you?" 

Salinger  fared  better,  however, 
than  JFK's  military  aide.  General 
Chester  V.  Clinton,  his  partner  at 
Palm  Beach  on  a  day  they  lost  most  of 
the  bets.  They  still  trailed  by  only  one 
stroke  on  the  18th  green  and  the  Gen- 
eral could  have  tied  the  match  with  a 
four-foot  putt,  but  after  studious  min- 
utes of  lining  it  up,  he  tapped  the  ball 
two  feet  short  of  the  cup. 

"Nice  putt,  sergeant,"  said  the 
President. 

Chief  Executives  as  far  back  as 
Lincoln — maybe  further — have  un- 
wound by  bowling.  The  first  White 
House  alleys  were  not  installed  until 
1950,  however,  as  a  66th  birthday  gift 
to  Harry  Truman  from  his  military 
aide.  General  Harry  Vaughan.  To 
gain  more  office  space,  Ike  had  the 
alleys  removed  to  the  Executive  Of 
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Interested  in  all  sports,  he  took  to  the  slopes  in  Colorado  to  ease  tensions  during  winter  months. 


fice  Building,  where  automatic 
pinspotters  were  added. 

Lyndon  and  Ladybird  Johnson 
both  bowled  frequently  in  the  EOB 
and  at  Camp  David,  and  weren't  bad. 
LBJ's  frequent  opponent  was  Simon 
McHugh  of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board. 

LBJ  was  a  better  bowler  than 
golfer.  He  took  up  golf  mainly  to  for- 
gei  his  unhappiness  with  being  Vice 
President  playing  an  occasional  nine 
holes  with  Max  Elbin  at  Burning 
Tree,  enjoying  the  kibitzing  and  nee- 
dling, but  bothered  by  the  Secret  Ser- 
vice men  prowling  the  rough. 

"I  guess  I'll  have  to  make  this  a 
winter  sport."  he  told  Elbin,  meaning 
he'd  be  happier  playing  on  some 
Texas  course  near  the  LBJ  ranch.  The 
ranch  was  the  only  spot  he'd  ever  re- 
ally relax,  and  then  not  for  long  be- 
cause his  favorite  *  sports"  were  re- 
ally handshaking,  lapel-grabbing  and 
rib-poking.  But  he  w  ould  swim  or  sun 
himself  on  a  boat,  or  take  potshots 
from  a  car  at  jackrabbits  and  other 
local  game. 

Spectator  rather  than  participant 
sports  attracted  Richard  Nixon.  He 
skipped  the  newspaper  headlines  to 


get  to  the  sports  pages,  and  even  con- 
fessed he'd  once  wanted  to  be  a 
sportswriter. 

Nixon,  however,  also  appreciated 
the  necessity  of  exercise  as  an 
anodyne  to  office.  He'd  bowl  a  few 
frames,  usually  alone,  occasionally 
with  a  staff  or  family  member,  and 
once  with  a  kitchen  worker  he'd 
heard  had  won  a  league  champion- 
ship. Who  won  their  match  may  or 
may  not  be  a  White  House  backstairs 
secret. 

Of  all  Presidents,  Gerald  Ford  had 
the  most  natural  athletic  talent  be- 
cause of  his  extraordinary  strength. 
He  centered  and  backed  up  the  line 
so  well  at  Michigan  that  he  received 
pro  offers  from  his  favorite  Detroit 
Lions  and  from  the  Green  Bay  Pack- 
ers, but  chose  law  and  politics.  He 
paid  part  of  his  tuition  at  \ale  by  help- 
ing coach  the  Big  Blue  varsity. 

It  was  also  at  Yale  that  he  took  up 
skiing  because  it  was  the  favorite 
sport  of  his  first  serious  romance,  a 
blond  magazine  cover  girl,  Phyllis 
Brown,  who  was  attending  Connecti- 
cut Coiiege  for  Women  in  New 
London  As  a  Congressman  from 
Michigan  and  as  President,  the  old 


Wolverine  skied  regularly  with  his 
family  at  Vail,  Colo.,  where  he  kept  a 
condominium. 

Ford  also  played  some  of  his  golf 
there.  He  received  a  lot  of  kidding 
from  the  media  for  the  occasional 
Presidential  hooks  and  slices  that 
threatened  to  decapitate  spectators; 
but  the  fact  is  that  had  Ford  striven  to 
become  a  professional  golfer,  he 
might  have  made  the  circuit  and  done 
well.  For  one  thing,  he  was  powerful 
off  the  tee.  In  matches  with  Arnold 
Palmer  and  Jack  Nicklaus.  in  Califor- 
nia's Palm  Desert,  Vail,  and  Florida, 


President  Eisenhower's  love  of 
golf  dominated  his  health  regimen 

he  frequently  outdrove  them.  His 
short  game,  however,  is  described  by 
a  friend  who  has  played  with  him  as 
"lousy." 

"The  trouble  is,"  says  the  friend, 
"he  had  too  many  teachers.  He  loved 
to  have  people  follow  him  around 
and  exchange  chitchat  with  them  be- 
tween shots.  Some  liked  him  so  much 
they  insisted  on  giving  him  advice  on 
his  approach  shots  and  putting.  And 
he'd  listen.  Result:  chaos. 

"Now,  if  he'd  only  had  one  instruc- 
tor, and  the  right  one,  he'd  have  im- 
proved his  score  considerably." 

There  would  seem  to  be  a  moral 
here.  At  work  or  at  play,  Presidents 
need  the  right  advisers  U 
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The  Politics  of 
John  Wilkes  Booth 

To  the  Editor: 

John  Hinckley's  attempt  to  assassi-  B 
nats  President  Reagan  provoked  the  1 
now  customary  ritual  of  national  soul-  ! 
searching  and  retelling  of  bad  history.  j 
i  Anthony  Lewis  told  us  that  Ameri- 
ca's assassins  and  would-be  assassins  j 
have  tended  to  be  "lonely,  demented 
men."  He  cites  the  attempted  assassi- 
nation of  President  Truman  by  Puerto 
Rican  nationalists  as  the  only  one  with 
"an  identifiable  political  purpose," 
Jane  Brady  likewise  distinguished 
American  from  foreign  assassination 
attempts  by  their  being  "personally, 
not   politically,   motivated."  Both 
1  writers  mention  John  Wilkes  Booth. 
1     Abraham  Lincoln's  assassination 
was  a  crime  with  a  clear  political  mo- 
I  tive  and  not  the  weirdly  inexplicable 
intrusion  of  a  lunatic  into  American 
history.  The  explanation  of  Booth's 
crime  lies  not  in  study  of  his  relation- 
ship with  his  father  but  in  reading  the 
testimony,  letters  and  documents 
which  Booth  and  his  co-conspirators 
left  for  historians  to  study. 

Co-conspirators?  The  article  failed 
to  mention  them,  but  they  are  proof  of 
the  political  motive  of  Booth's  crime. 
He  gathered  six  men  to  help  him  kid- 
nap Lincoln.  Two  were  former  Confed- 
erate soldiers,  one  an  escaped  Confed- 
erate prisoner  of  war,  one  a  Confeder- 
ate spy,  and  one  a  carriage  painter 
who  ferried  Confederate  spies  across 
the  river  from  Maryland  to  Virginia. 
Only  David  Herold  was  so  young  and 
trifling  as  to  appear  to  have  no  distinct 
political  views. 

Three  of  these  men  were  still  in  the 
plot  when  it  turned  to  assassination. 
One  tried  to  kill  the  Secretary  of  State; 
one  was  supposed  to  kill  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent; Herold  was  to  help  in  the  escape. 
The  political  motive  is  clear:  they 
wanted  the  Confederacy  to  win  the  war. 

Booth's  longest  extant  letter  is  en- 
tirely political  in  content.  It  echoes  the 
libertarian  rhetoric  of  opposition  to  the 
"tyrant"  Lincoln,  and  it  expresses  ra- 
cial fears  that  Lincoln's  policies  would 
keep  America  from  being  an  all-white 
country.  By  Assassinating  the  key  fig- 
ures in  the  Government,  he  hoped  to 
bring  about  a  . revolution  that  would 
save  the  South  at  last  and  avert  Ameri- 
ca's biracia!  future. 

The  impulse  to  put  such  unsettling 
events  in  perspective  is  commendable, 
but  the  word  "perspective"  connotes 
the  long  view.  Historians  have  such  a 
point  of  view  by  necessity.  I  long  for 
the  day  when  journalists  seek  their 
perspective  from  historians  rather 
than  from  psychologists,  sociologists, 
or  other  journalists. 

MarkE.Neely  Jr. 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  April  7, 1981 
The  writer  is  director  of  The  Louis  A. 
Warren  Lincoln  Library  and  Museum. 
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1—      THE  TAMPA  TRIBUTE 

PresIUeirTAE 

TAMPA  —  Mr.  Fred  Loar  wrote 
a  letter  published  in  the  Tribune  Au- 
gust 30  discussing  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration, and  stating  that  it  was 
doing  a  great  job  of  brain-washing 
the  people  concerning  its  "take-it- 
from-the  poor-and-give-it-to-the- 
rich"  program.  He  also  stated  that 
we  should  not  confuse  the  present 
Republican  Party  with  the  party  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  as  there  is  no 
comparison. 

Abraham  Lincoln  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

^  "You  cannot  bring  about  prosper- 
ity by  discouraging  thrift.  You  can- 
not strengthen  the  weak  by  weaken- 
ing the  strong.  You  cannot  help  the 
wage  earner  by  pulling  down  the 
wage  payer.  You  cannot  further  the 
brotherhood  of  man  by  encouraging 
class  hatred.  You  cannot  help  the 
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om  Reagan 

poor  by  destroying  the  rich.  You 
cannot  keep  out  of  trouble  by  spend- 
ing more  than  you  earn.  You  cannot 
build  character  and  courage  by  tak- 
ing away  man's  initiative  and  inde- 
pendence. You  cannot  help  men  per- 
manently by  doing  for  them  what 
they  could  and  should  do  for  them- 
selves." 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  of  the 
things  mentioned  in  Mr.  Lincoln's 
quotation  are  exactly  the  opposite  of 
what  the  liberal  Democratic  Party 
has  been  doing  for  the  last  25  years. 
Also,  it  seems  to  parallel  what  Mr. 
Reagan  has  in  mind;  therefore,  I 
think  there  may  be  more  similarity 
between  the  present  Republican 
Party  and  the  Republican  Party  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  than  Mr.  Loar  mav 
think.  ' 


W.J.  WEGMAN 
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Lincoln  Said  It  Riqht 

Tampa  Trib.  (Letters )  Sat    si  * 


TAMPA 

of  Sept.  14,  quoting  Abraham*  Lin- 
coin  as  opposite  of  what  the  liberal 
Democratic  Party  has  been  doing  for 
the  last  25  years,  is  "it  all  depends 
on  the  point  of  view  from  which  you 
view  the  point".  One  can  quote  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  just  as  one  can  the 
Bibleto  support  some  theory  or  be- 
lief.  There  is  wisdom  in  those  quota- 
tions if  not  always  in  the  interpreta- 


parallel  me  pnuosopny  of  the 
Democratic  Party  credited  by  Mr 
Wegman,  I  quote  Abraham  Lincoln: 
Inasmuch  as  most  good  things  are 
produced  by  labor,  it  follows  that  all 
such  things  ought  to  belong  to  those 
whose  labor  has  produced  them.  But 
it  has  happened  in  all  ages  of  the 
world  that  some  have  labored,  and 
others  without  labor  have  enjoyed  a 
large  proportion  of  the  fruits.  This  is 
wrong  and  should  not  continue.  To 
secure  to  each  laborer  the  whole 
product  of  his  labor  as  nearly  as 
possible  is  a  worthy  object  of  any 
good  government". 

In  closing,  there  is  no  American 
more  honored  around  the  world  than 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

LOUIS  FRITZE 


TEXAN  SET  TO 
ENDOWMENT  POST 

Conservative  Professor  Likely 
to  Head  Humanities  Panel 


By  iRVIN  MOLOTSKY  * 

Special  to  The  New  York  Times 

WASHINGTON,  Sept.  19  —  Prof. 
M.  E.  Bradford,  a  conservative  political 
theorist  from  Texas  j^o  is  known  for  his 
writings  criticizing  Abraham"  Lincoln, 
emerged  today  as  the  leading  contender 
to  be  named  chairman  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 

A  high-ranking  White  House  official 
said  Professor  Bradford's  appointment 
was  being  pressed  by  the  Administra- 
tion as  a  concession  to  conservative  sup- 
porters of  President  Reagan  who  were 
angered  by  his  choice  of  Judge  Sandra 
Day  O'Connor  as  an  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

'Candidate  of  the  Old  Right' 

Word  of  Professor  Bradford's  impend- 
ing appointment,  which  the  White  House 
official  described  as  imminent,  upset 
some  people  regarded  as  more  moder- 
ate conservatives,  who  mounted  an  ef- 
fort to  block  the  nomination. 

'  You'd  have  to  call  me  the  candidate 
of  the  oid  right,"  Professor  Bradford 
said  by  telephone  from  his  home  in  Dai 
las,  acknowledging  that  he  was  being 
opposed  by  people  now  being  described 
as  new  conservatives . 

"I  know  Irving  Kristol  opposes  me," 
he  said,  referring  to  a  prominent  expo- 
nent of  neoconservatism.  Mr.  Kristol,  a 
professor  of  social  thought  at  the  New 
York  University  Graduate  School  of 
Business  and  a  former  managing  editor 


of  Commentary,  declined  to  discuss  the 
matter. 

It  was  understood,  however,  that  Mr. 
Kristol  and  other  neoconservatives  had 
told  the  White  House  mat  they  would 
break  ranks  with  the  President  over  the 
appointment  of  Professor  Bradford  and 
would  testify  against  him  if  bis  name 
i  was  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  Confir- 
\  mation.  ,  . 

Their  concern  is  caused  by  the  role  of 
the  endowment,  which  is  the  nation's 
principal  agency  for  dispensing  Federal 
money  to  scholarly  research  and  intel- 
lectual enterprises. 

Charges  of  politicizing  involving  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humani- 
ties are  not  uncommon.  The  current 
chairman,  Joseph  D.  Duffey,  who  was 
named  by  President  Carter,  had  been 
chairman  of  the  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action,  one  of  the  nation's  leading 
liberal  organizations. 

Conservatives'  Turn  Again 

Mr.  Duffey's  predecessor  was  Ronald 
S.  Herman,  a  conservative  who  was 
named  by  President  Nixon. 

Now  it  is  the  conservatives'  turn; 
again.  Professor  Bradford  said  he  would 
not  quarrel  with  being  designated  as  an 
archcanservative.  He  stressed,  how- ' 
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ever,  that  he  identified  with  Mr.  Rea- 
gan's policies,  expected  to  support  the 
President  fully  and  viewed  criticism  of 
himself  as  an  ad  hominem  attack  by 
new  conservatives  unhappy  because  one 
of  their  number  apparently  was  not 
chosen. 

Their  criticism  of  Professor  Bradford 
includes  his  support  in  1972  of  the  Presi- 
dential candidacy  of  former  Gov. 
George  C.  Wallace  of  Alabama  and  his 
disapproval  of  Lincoln,  which  they  view 
as  especially  inappropriate  given  Lin- 
con's  role  as  the  nation's  first  Republi- 
can President. 

While  Mr.  Bradford,  a  professor  of 
English  at  the  University  of  Dallas,  was  ] 
reluctant  to  discuss  the  report  that  his 
appointment  was  imminent,  he  was 
willing  to  answer  the  critics'  attacks  on 
his  philosophy 


Really  Was  *No  Choice* 

He  acknowledged  that  he  had  en- 
dorsed Mr.  Wallace,  saying,  "When  one 
is  a  conservative  Democrat  in  Texas  in 
1972  and  the  choice  is  between  Wallace 
.rod  McGovem,  then  there  really  is  no 
choice." 

Professor  Bradford  added  that  Dallas 
County  overwhelmingly  supported  Mr. 
Wallace  over  Senator  George  McGov- 
ern,  the  Democratic  nominee. 

But  he  said  that  did  hot  mean  that  he 
supported  segregation,  and  he  added 
that  it  was  "nonsense"  for  anyone  to  as- 
sert that  he  was  pro-slavery.  "That's 
the  kind  of  political  sandbagging  that  is 
natural  in  a  struggle  like  this,"  he  said. 

As  to  his  criticism  of  Lincoln,  Profes- 
sor Bradford  said:  "I  am  in  some  ways 
critical  of  Lincoln's  rhetoric,  which  was 
inflammatory.  But  what  I  think  about 
the  19th  century  is  not  germane  to  how 
someone  would  run  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities." 

As  to  one  assertion  that  he  had  de- 
scribed Lincoln  as  a  "villain,"  Profes- 
sor Bradford  said,  "I  don't  think  I  ever 
used  that  word."  But  he  added  that  "in 
1860, 1  would  have  been  a  Stephen  Doug- 
las Democrat." 

A  Respected  Faulkner  Scholar 

Professor  Bradford  noted  that  he  had 
been  a  senior  fellow  at  the  endowment  in 
1977,  working  on  his  specialty,  the  short 
fiction  of  William  Faulkner.  Even  his 
critics  do  not  disparage  Professor  Brad- 
ford's credentials  as  a  Faulkner 
scholar.  He  also  is  an  authority  on  the 
literature  of  the  Southwest . 

It  is  when  he  engages  in  his  avocation, 
political  rhetoric,  that  Professor  Brad- 
ford draws  criticism  from  conserva- 
tives not  as  far  to  the  right  as  he.  He  con- 
tends that  this  criticism  is  rooted,  at 
least  in  part,  in  what  he  calls  the  disdain 
of  Easterners  for  someone  from  the 
Southwest. 

Paraphrasing  a  complaint  he  at- 
tributed to  Lyndon  Johnson,  he  said  it 
was  wrong  "to  discriminate  against 
people  for  race,  creed  or  color  —  or  for 
regional  origin — and  I  have  a  little  feel- 
ing of  that  now." 
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Reagan  Fills  Arts  Post;i 
Is  Silent  on  Humanities 


i 


By  IRVIN  MOLOTSKY 


Special  to  The  New  York  Times 

i  WASHINGTON,  Oct.  14  —  President ' 
Reagan  put  off  naming  a  new  chair- 
man of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities  today,  although  he  did 
formally  announce  the  appointment  of 
Francis  S.  M.  Hodsoll  as  chairman  of 
the  companion  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts. 

Both  appointments  had  been  ex- 
pected today  as  part  of  the  ceremonial 
acceptance  by  Mr.  Reagan  of  the  re- 
port by  the  Presidential  Task  Force  on 
the  Arts  and  Humanities,  which  is 
headed  by  the  actor  Charlton  Heston. 

The  President  thanked  the  task 
force  for  its  report,  which,  as  expect- 
ed, calls  for  continuation  of  a  strong 
role  by  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
arts  and  humanities,  and  he  used  the 
occasion  to  stress  once  again  the  place 
of  the  arts  in  his  Administration,  say- 
ing that  these  thoughts  of  Henry 
James  reflected  his : 

"It  is  art  that  makes  life,  makes  in- 
terest, makes  importance,"  "and  I 
know  of  no  substitute  whatever  for  the 
force  and  beauty  of  its  process." 

The  report  was  formally  delivered  to 
President  Reagan  by  one  of  the  task 
force's  co-chairmen,  Dr.  Hannah  H. 
Gray,  president  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Absent  were  the  two  other  co- 
chairmen,  Mr.  Heston,  who  was  in 
British  Columbia  shooting  a  movie, 
and  Daniel  J.  Terra,  a  longtime  Rea- 
gan political  adviser,  who  was  out  of 
town  on  business. 

As  expected,  the  report  called  for 
continuation  of  Federal  funds  for  sup- 
port of  the  arts  and  humanities,  and 
found  that,  "Basically,  the  National 
Endowments  are  sound  and  should  re- 
main as  originally  conceived." 

The  task  force  endorsed  proposals 
by  Mr.  Terra  that  the  tax  code  be  re- 
vised to  encourage  private  tax-deduct- 
ible contributions  to  offset  an  expected 
decline  caused  by  the  recent  lowering 
of  the  tax  rate,  which  reduced  the  in- 
centive for  the  wealthy  to  make  dona- 
tions. Chances  for  such  a  revision  are 
not  thought  to  be  great. 

Theorist  From  Texas  Favored 

Officials  in  the  Administration  and 
in  Congress  said  that  Mr.  Reagan  had 
not  nominated  a  chairman  for  the  hu- 
manities endowment  because  of  a 
deadlock  that  pitted  so-called  new  con- 
servatives against  more  fundamental- 
ist conservatives. 

The  latter,  led  by  North  Carolina's 
Republican  Senators,  Jesse  A.  Helms 
and  John  P.  East,  were  reported  today 
to  have  been  adamant  In  their  insist- 
ence that  the  post  go  to  Prof.  MJ5. 
Bradford,  a  political  theorist  from 
Texas. 

Professor  Bradford,  however,  is 
being  strongly  opposed  by  thej^w  con- 
servatives, who  particularly  object  to 
some  of  hia  views  criticizing  the  repu- 
^lationof  Abraham  Lincoln. 


Professor  Bradford  has  said  that  th| 
opposition  to  him  from  more  moderate . 
conservatives  was  based  on  his"having 
been  "the  candidate  of  the  bid  rights? 
Those  new  conservatives  criticize  hini 
for  his  support  of  the  Presidential  canV 
didacy  of  George  C.  Wallace,  the  seg- 
regationist former  Governor  of  Ala- 
bama, and  contend  that  his  scholarly 
writings  reflect  a  hidden  admiration 
for  the  Old  South. 

The  new  conservatives  —  one  of 
whom,  the  writer  Irving  Kristol,  was 
among  the  guests  at  today's  luncheon 
on  the  arts  and  humanities  in  the 
White  House's  East  Room  —  are  said 
to  favor  as  the  humanities  chairmaji 
Prof.  Robert  Hollander  of  Princeton 
University.  *  '  ««fi 
Uberal  Held  Over 

Another  possible  selection,  William 
Bennett,  director  of  the  National  Hu- 
manities Center,  is  also  acceptable  to 
the  new  conservatives,  but  it  is  under- 
stood that  Senators  Helms  and  East 
are  opposing  the  selection  of  either  M£. 
Bennett  or  Professor  Hollander.  «» 
The  conservatives'  disagreement, 
has  kept  a  liberal  in  office  as  the  hold- 
over humanities  chairman.  He  is  Jo- 
seph Duff  ey,  who  used  to  be  the  head  of 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action.  .,  ~i 
President  Reagan  did  not  refer  to 
the  lack  of  a  nominee  to  the  humani- 
ties chairmanship,  and  instead  used 
the  lunch  to  praise  Mr.  Hodsoll,  a  high- 
ranking  White  House  official  whose 
current  rank  is  that  of  Deputy  Assist- 
ant to  the  President,  and  to  promise  to 
read  the  task  force's  report,  telling  the 
White  House  guests  that  nations  are 
remembered  most  for  the  art  they 
produce. 

Mr.  Hodsoll  said  in  an  Interview 
after  the  lunch  that  he  had  no  plans  tb 
merge  the  arts  and  humanities  endow- 
ments, with  him  as  the  overall  leader, 
although  he  said  he  would  not  exclude 
such  a  move.  Z 
"I  don't  want  to  run  the  arts,"  he 
said,  ruling  out  the  role  of  a  czar,  but 
suggesting  instead  that  he  would  try  to 
help  local  communities  raise  money  to 
support  the  arts. 

Mr.  Hodsoll,  who  succeeds  Living- 
ston L.  Biddle  Jr.,  clearly  will  enjoy 
great  access  to  the  White  House  lead- 
ership. In  addition  to  being  deputy 
assistant  to  President  Reagan,  he  is 
also  the  deputy  to  the  White  House 
chief  of  staff,  James  A.  Baker  3d,  and 
he  served  as  the  White  House  liaison  to 
the  Presidential  task  force. 

During  the  Presidential  campaign, 
he  served  as  the  Republican  ticket's 
coordinator  in  preparing  the  debates, 
and,  before  that,  he  was  in  the  State 
Department  during  the  Carter  arid. 
Ford  Administrations. 

He  made  it  clear  today  that  he  would 
not  have  accepted  the  chairmanship  if 
that  would  have  meant  overseeing  the 
dismantling  of  the  arts  endowment. 
He  said  that  in  trying  to  show  com- 
munities how  to  raise  money  for  the 
arts  he  would  use  New  York  and  Los 
Angeles  as  his  models.  £,j 


Capital  Occasions  for  Executive  Spotlight 


To  the  Editor: 

Pictures  of  the  meeting  at  the  White 
House  of  President  Reagan  with  former 
Presidents  Nixon,  Ford  and  Carter 
record  a  unique  event  in  our  history. 
Since  Herbert  Hoover  could  not  attend 
the  1961  inauguration  of  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, along  with  retiring  President 
Eisenhower  and  ex-President  Truman, 
yesterday  would  be  the  only  time  in  the 
20th  century  that  three  ex-Presidents 
have  met  with  an  incumbent. 

At  the  1961  funeral  of  Speaker  Sam 
Rayburn,  President  Kennedy  was 
joined  by  Truman  and  Eisenhower.  I 
recall  my  disappointment  that  Hoover 
was  then  too  frail  to  risk  such  a  jour- 
ney, though  he  survived  until  1964. 

The  largest  congregation  of  former 
Presidents  that  could  have  occurred 
would  have  been  in  1861  at  the  inaugu- 
ration of  Abraham  Lincoln.  With  the 
death-dates  of  his  predecessors  after 
each  name,  those  on  the  platform  might 
have  included:  Martin  Van  Buren 
(1862).  John  Tyler  (1862),  Miilard  Fill- 
more (1874),  Franklin  Pierce  (186S)  and 
James  Buchanan  (1868) . 

Runner-up,  with  four  ex-Presidents 
each,  could  have  been  the  1825  inaugu- 
ral of  John  Quincy  Adams,  attended  by 


John  Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson 
James  Madison  and  James  Monroe 
or  the  1845  inaugural  of  James  Polk, 
witnessed  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  An- 
drew Jackson,  Martin  Van  Buren  and 
John  Tyler ;  or  the  1857  inauguration  of 
James  Buchanan,  observed  by  Van 
Buren,  Tyler,  Fillmore  and  Pierce 

Alan  Hewitt 
New  York,  Oct  9. 1981 
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Briefing 


Analysis  1  Hedrick  Smith 


AT  the  White  House,  the  "Quota- 
£\  lions  of  Chairman  Mel"  is  being 
«£jL  circulated  from  desk  to  desk  in 
the  unfolding  little  drama  that  has  pit- 
ted conservatives  against  neoconser- 
vatives.  "Chairman  Mel,"  who  was 
given  the  title  by  disgruntled  neocon- 
servatives,  is  Prof.  Melvin  E.  Brad- 
ford of  Texas,  a  leading  contender  for 
the  chairmanship  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities. 

Professor  Bradford,  who  is  known 
for  his  writings  criticizing  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  who  once  supported  the 
Presidential  candidacy  of  George  C. 
Wallace  of  Alabama,  has  the  support 
of  16  Republican  Senators  led  by  John 
P.  East  of  North  Carolina.  Neoconser- 
vatives  have  rallied  behind  William 
Bennett,  director  of  the  National  Hu- 
manities Center  in  Durham,  N.C. 

With  the  dispute  intensifying,  Mr. 
Bradford's  opponents  claim  that  the 
Reagan  Administration  may  face  sub- 
stantial Senate  opposition  to  the  possi- 
ble appointment  of  the  Texan,  who 
teaches  English  at  the  University  of 
Dallas.  Mr.  Bradford's  foes  have  cir- 
culated a  series  of  ''Chairman  Mel" 
quotations.  Some  examples: 

In  his  articles,  in  such  magazines  as 
Modern  Age  and  National  Review,  Mr. 
Bradford  termed  Lincoln  "a  danger- 
ous man,"  and  said,  "The  image  of 
Lincoln  rose  to  be  very  dark"  and  "in- 
deed almost  sinister." 
'  "Like  any  human  institution  the 
Southern  social  system  was  as  good  or 
bad  as  the  people  who  administered  its 
regimen,"  Mr.  Bradford  wrote.  "And 
slavery  seemed  to  these  responsible 
persons  both  defensible  (as  opposed  to 
all  viable  alternative  arrangements) 
and  civilized  in  its  human  results. ' ' 

Equality  of  rights  "belongs  to  the 
post-Renaissance  world  of  ideology  — 
or  political  magic  and  the  alchemical 
'science*  of  politics,"  he  wrote.  "Envy 
is  the  basis  of  its  broad  appeal." 

Mr.  Bradford  has  said  that  it  was 
"nonsense"  for  anyone  to  assume  that 
he  was  pro-slavery  and  has  said  that 
while  be  was  "critical  of  Lincoln's 
rhetoric,  which  was  inflammatory," 
he  did  not  think  it  was  germane  to  the 
humanities  post. 

Mr.  Bradford's  supporters  remain 
confident  of  his  appointment.  "Sena- 
tor East  knows  the  man,  knows  the 
kind  of.,  work  he  did  for  Reagan  in 
Texas,  knows  that  his  academic 
credentials  are  impeccable,"  said 
Jerry  Woodruff,  an  aide  to  the  Sena- 
tor. "Bradford's  criticisms  of  Lincoln 
are  no  different  than  the  criticisms 
leveled  at  other  politicians .' ' 
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must  confirm  any  nominee.  " 


NEH  Chair  Candidate 
On  His  Program  Plans 

By  Carlo.  Hall 

Mefvin  E.  Bradford,  professor  of 
English  at  the  University  of  Dallas 
and  candidate  for  the  chairmanship 
of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities,  held  an  impromptu 
press  conference  yesterday  in  the 
hallway  outside  Rayburn  B-338. 

Question:  If  he  became  Human- 
ities chairman,  a  post  he  wants  very 
much  and  has  campaigned  for  very 
hard,  what  would  he  change? 

"I'd  stop  washing  political  money 
through  the  damn  thing  like  [Jo- 
seph} Duffey  has,"  said  Bradford  as 
five  reporters  scribbled  in  notebooks 
and  assorted  onlookers  listened  at- 
tentively. "I  wouldn't  give  money  to 
raise,  consciousness  —  for  instance, 
that  grant  to  the  Ladies  Garment 
Workers  Union." 

(He  later  corrected  himself  and 
said  he  was  referring  to  a  grant 
awarded  to  the  National  Council  of 
Working  Women.  "They  got  a  grant 
to  study  themselves,"  said  Bradford. 
"Duffey's  made  all  sorts  of  strange 
grants."  He  gave  no  further  substan- 
tiation.) 

Joseph  Duffey  is  the  current 
chairman  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities.  Asked  for 
his  reaction  to  these  and  other 
charges  by  Bradford,  Duffey  said,  "I 
do  not  believe  it  would  be  appropri- 
ate for  me  to  comment  on  the  views 
of  someone  who  is  a  candidate  to  be 
my  successor.  However,  Mr.  Brad- 
ford's, comments  about  the  endow- 
ment's grant-making  process  indi- 
cate that  he  does  not  know  what  he 
is  talking  about.  Grants  are  made  on 
the  basis  of  peer  review  and  super- 
vised by  the  National  Council  on  the 
Humanities.  That  process  was  re- 
cently examined  by  a  task  force  ap- 
pointed by  President  Reagan  and 
judged  to  be  appropriate  and,  in- 
deed, given  high  marks." 

Bradford,  a  conservative  who  sup- 
ported Ronald  Reagan  in  1976  and 
1980.  and  George  Wallace  in  the 
Democratic  presidential  primary  in 
1972,  was  in  town  yesterday  to  give  a 


Question:  What  are  your  chances  \ 
of  getting  the  nomination?        v  :<( 
"My  chances  may  be  up  a  little  in,  J 
the  last  couple  of  days*"  Bradford  Z 

said.  "There's  no  political  mileage  in 
appointing  someone  who  has  no  po- 
litical constituency.  Otherwise  they 
would  have  appointed  Dr.  Robert 
Hollander,"  a  Princeton.  University 
professor  who  was  among  a  trio  of 
candidates  the  White  House  was  still 
considering  a  month  ago.  "The  long- 
er they  delay,  the  more  support  I'll 
build  up."  I, 
Meanwhile  Bradford,  who  noted 
he  has  been  described  as  "no  shrink- 
ing violet,"  held  forth  freely  in  a 
slight  Southern  twang  on  his  main 
competitor  for  the  job  (William  Ben- 
nett, director  of  the  National  Hu- 
manities Center  in  North  Carolina), 
his  supoorters,  his  opponents  and 
the  NEH  itself. 

He  assailed  the  endowment  as 
having  been  too  political  in  the  types 
of  grants  it  awarded.  ttI  would  not 
politicize  it,"  he  said.  "I'd  see  that 
conservatives  got  a  better  shake  than 
they  did  in  Duffey's  regime.  Not 
•everything  would  go  to  Harvard, 
Yale,  Princeton  and  Chicago." 

Question:  Since  panels  of  experts 
make  the  recommendations  on  grant 
applicants,  how  would  you  effect 
these  changes?  - 

"There'd  be  more  conservatives  on 
panels,"  Bradford  replied.  "I  might 
use  people  on  the  left  that  I  respect, 
.  as  well.  I'd  form  a  panel  around  peo- 
ple like  Forrest  McDonald  at  the 
University  of  Alabama.  He's  a  Texas 
boy  and  a  conservative.  I'd  also  put 
people  like  Eugene  Genovese  on  the 
panel.  He's  a  Marxist"  said  Brad- 
ford triumphantly.  "He  teaches  at 
.the  University  of  Rochester  and  he's 
going  to  testify  on  my  behalf.  I  agree 
with  him  on  absolutely  nothing." 

Question:  Why  would  Genovese 
.testify  for  you  at  a  confirmation 
hearing?  % 

"He  knows  I'd  uphold  [scholarly! 
standards  and  not  be  a  political  har- 
lot," said  Bradford.  Genovese  could 
not  be  reached  for  comment. 

In  addition,  he  said,  if  appointed 
chairman  "I'd  give  more  [grants]  to 
Texas  and  Oklahoma  than  Duffey 


did."  He  would  also  abolish  "fellow- 
ships for  teachers  who  have  no  par- 
ticular credentials  except  their  Dem- 
ocratic party  affiliation  . . .  they . 
went  over  and  over  again  to  people 
who  hadn't  published  anything." 

Question:  Where  else  would  you 
make  reductions?  * 

"Programs  for  planning  grants  — 
they  '  re  designed  to  give  money  to 
people  so  they  can  get  more  money," 
said  Bradford. 

He'd  also  cut  down  chairman's 
grants.  "I  think  [chairman's  grants) 
ought  to  be  stopped,"  he  said,  "after 
I  give  out  two  or  three."  He  chuck- 
led. "Don't  quote  me  on,  that.  But 
there  really  are  two  or  three  deserv- 
ing conservatives." 

Question:  What  kind  of  projects 
would  you  support? 

"I'd  like  to  do  a  two-part  drama- 
tization of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention and  put  that  on  PBS.  Com- 
memorating American  things  should 
be  the  first  priority  of  the  endow- 
ment."        .  ! 

"I  would  bring  to  the  endowment 
a  different  staff,"  said  Bradford.  "I 
have  a  team  ready,  I'll  say  that" 
.  ..  Last  week  16  Republican  senators 
signed  a  letter  of  support  for  Brad- 
ford that  was  sent  to  the  president. 
"There  is  opposition  to  me,"  Brad- 
ford acknowledged,  "from  the  North- 
east and  from  neoconservatives  — 
Irving  Kristol,  Norman  Podhoretz, 
Bill  Simon,  Michael  Joyce  [head  of 
the  Olin  Foundation]." 

Bradford  fielded  a  variety  of  ques- 
tions about  his  published  criticism  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Asked  if  Bradford 
himself  would  have  been  a  Confed- 
erate^ during  that  period,  he  said, 
"Well,  who's  to  know  what  one 
would  have  done?" 

Asked  what  his  vital  statistics 
were,  Bradford  replied,  Tm  47  years 
old,  6'  4".  I  have  all  my  teeth  and  a 
bad  temper  sometimes?' 

At  the  end  of  this  impromptu 
press  conference,  Bradford  cheerful- 
ly told  the  reporters,  "Feel  free  to 
call.  If  you  have  any  rumors,  tell  'em 
to  me.  I  live  on  rumors." 
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The  NEH  Becomes 
A  Storm  Center 
One  More  Time 


If  you  thought  every  eye  in  Washington 
was  absolutely  riveted  on  Awacs  this  week, 
that  just  shows  how  much  you  know  about 
the  byways  of  the  nation's  political  life. 
Sure,  the  Awacs  show  was  big  and  splashy. 
But  a  whole  subculture  of  us -myself  defi- 
nitely included-was  just  drumming  its  fin- 
gers waiting  for  the  center  ring  to  go  dark 
again  so  we  could  finish  up  with  the 
smaller,  more  deliciously  vicious  drama 
now  unfolding  around  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities. 

Four  men  have  been  prominently  men- 
tioned, as  they  say  in  the  trade,  for  the 
chairmanship  of  NEH.  One  of  them  is  Ron- 
ald Berman,  who  served  as  endowment 
chairman  under  Presidents  Nixon  and 
Ford.  Prof.  Berman  is  widely  acknowl- 
edged to  have  done  an  outstanding  job,  so 
you  can  well  understand  why  some  people 
have  been  persuading  the  White  House  that 
he  is  too  dangerous  to  be  given  the  post 
again.  Another  among  the  mentioned  is 
Robert  Hollander,  said  to  be  of  distin- 
guished mind  and  impeccable  decency. 
These  qualities,  needless  to  say,  have  not 
aroused  much  partisan  fervor  on  his  be- 
half. 

Two  candidates  are  In  serious  conten- 
tion at  the  moment.  One  is  William  Ben- 
nett, who  has  written  on  the  relation  be- 
tween culture  and  civic  character;  he  is 
now  president  and  director  of  the  National 
Humanities  Center  in  North  Carolina.  The 
other  is  Melvin  Bradford,  a  Faulkner 
scholar  from  the  University  of  Dallas  and 
focus  of  the  real  fun. 

Prof.  Bradford  is  and  declares  himself 
to  be  the  candidate  of  the  old  right,  and  is 
championed  by  conservative  Sen.  John 
East  of  North  Carolina.  The  Bradford  can- 
didacy has  been  fought  to  a  standstill 
mainly  through  the  efforts  of  another 
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chunk  of  the  Reagan  coalition,  neo-conser- 
vative  intellectuals,  who  think  Prof.  Brad- 
ford's views  too  intemperate  to  make  him 
an  appropriate  NEH  head.  The  most  prom- 
inent among  them  are  backing  Mr.  Ben- 
nett. 

The  air  is  now  dense  with  the  terrible 
things  being  said  about  both  candidates 
and  both  camps.  I  heard  Mr.  Bennett  dis- 
missed as  a  "mere  administrator"  and  the 
neo-cons  accused -by,  among  others,  Prof. 
Bradford  himself-of  being  Johnnies-come- 
lately  to  the  conservative  cause,  of  being 
"very  interested  in  social  science"  and 
even  of  flirting  with  the  sin  of  "behav- 
iorism." I  have  heard  Prof.  Bradford 
called  a  racist,  and  some  have  professed 
shock  that  Ronald  Reagan,  heir  to  the 
party  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  could  even 
think -of  appointing  this  man  Bradford  who 
has  written  of  Lincoln  as  one  of  the  not-in- 
considerable villains  of  American  history. 

Right  now  it  looks  as  if  the  White  House 
wants  to  appoint  Mr.  Bennett.  Sen.  East 
may  or  may  not  go  on  trying  to  obstruct 
any  such  dumping  of  Prof.  Bradford.  It  is 
the  kind  of  low  confusion  that  makes  you 
think  first  of  how  intellectuals  and  academ- 
ics should  be  kept  as  far  away  from  the  le- 
vers of  government  as  possible. 

But  if  the  politics  around  the  Bradford 
candidacy  contain  large  elements  of  the 
comic,  the  central  objection  that  has  been 
raised  against  the  man  is  not  funny.  The 
problem  is  this:  Prof.  Bradford  has  written 
a  fair  amount  about  the  presidency  of 
Abraham  Lincoln-  Lincoln  and  emancipa- 
tion, Lincoln  and  the  coming  of  the  Civil 
War.  He  finds  in  Lincoln  a  major  source  of 
the  corruption  of  modern  day  American 
politics. 

It  was  Lincoln,  according  to  this  argu- 
ment, who  began  to  speak  to  America  of 
ideas  of  human  equality  never  envisioned 
in  the  Constitution  or  even  by  the  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It  was 
Lincoln  who  spoke  a  moralistic  rhetoric 


that  swept  before  it  all  regard  for  liberties 
and  the  limits  of  federal  power,  and  Lin- 
coln who  during  the  war  proved  that  he  did 
not  truly  care  for  those  laws  and  protec- 
tions that  make  men  free.  The  slavery 
against  which  Mr.  Lincoln  came  to  contend 
was  indeed  a  disagreeable  thing;  but  "the 
Constitution  of  the  U.S.  is  so  precious  to 
me,"  Prof.  Bradford  has  said,  "that  I 
would  put  that  first. 

This  is  not  a  view  unknown  to  respecta- 
ble American  historical  debate,  and  the 
presidency  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  ex- 
actly a  phenomenon  without  its  moral 
problems.  But  those  problems  were  not 
nearly  the  sum  total  of  Lincoln's  presi- 
dency; the  pursuit  of  equality  is  not  some 
element  foreign  to  the  American  founding- 
the  search  for  and  dependence  on  higher 
moral  virtues  in  politics  is  not  just  some 
corruption  of  our  public  ethos.  This  coun- 
try, perhaps  more  than  any  other,  lives  its 
political  life  between  the  pursuit  of  such 
transcendent  values  and  the  mistrust  of 
them.  Both  impulses  are  deeply  ours  and 
to  read  one  or  the  other  out  of  the  canon  of 
proper  American  political  thought  is  to  dis- 
play at  the  very  least'  a  tin  ear  for  the 
deepest  music  of  the  culture.  This  is,  for 
an  NEH  chairman,  quite  a  problem. 

The  radical  anti-Lincoln  case  is  not  an 
aspect  of  conservatism;  it  is  a  kind  of  dec- 
laration of  hostilities,  not  unlike  what  you 
get  from  those  citizens  on  the  left  who  de- 
mand that  a  humanities  endowment  must 
pursue  the  goals  of  sexual  liberation,  racial 
and  regional  balance  and  generally  pro- 
gressive social  thought.  You  would  hope 
that  the  White  House  would  have  a  smarter 
and  more  lustrous  idea  of  what  the  federal 
contribution  to  the  humanities  might  be 
and  not  fall  such  easy  prey  to  the  factional' 
battles  that  naturally  ensue  when  you  start 
flirting  with  highly  factional  ideas  and  for- 
mulations. 

The  administration  has  already  had  a 
bad  experience  of  this  sort  in  trying  to  put 
Ernest  Lefever  in  charge  of  human  rights- 
it  has  now  flirted  with  similar  trouble  in 
making  the  endowment  nomination.  Maybe 
next  time  it  sets  about  dealing  with  the 
role  of  ideas  in  national  politics,  it  will  pay 
the  attention  necessary  to  get  things  right 
the  first  time. 


George  F.  Will 
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A  Shrill  Assault  on  Mr.  Lincoln  %^ 


The  rare  occasions  when  Republicans 
wrestle  with  intellectual  matters  make  one 
wish  the  occasions  were  even  rarer.  Consider 
what  occurred  in  the  process  of  selecting  a 
new  head  for  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities. 

Some  Republicans  promoted  the  can- 
didacy of  a  professor  who  believes  that  the 
first  Republican  president  was  unbalanced, 
evil  and  a  national  disaster.  This  provoked 
those,  like  me,  who  revere  Lincoln  and  still 
smolder  with  indignation  about  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Act  of  1854.  ■  „: 

Mel  Bradford  of  the  University  of  Dallas 
supported  George  Wallace's  1972  presidential 
campaign  and  represents  the  Nostalgic  Con- 
federate remnant  in  the  conservative  move- 
ment. He  won  the  endorsement  of  16  senators, 
some  of  whom,  I  suspect,  have  not  curled  up  at 
night  with  his  writings.  The  president's  choice, 
William  J.  Bennett  of  North  Carolina,  is  still 
being  opposed  by  Bradfordites,  such  as  Sen.  • 
Jesse  Helms  (R-N.C),  who  is  threatening  to 
stall  Bennett's  confirmation.  Bradfordites 
should  contritely  retire  to  a  quiet  corner  and 
consider  the'  entertaining  inquiries  that  would 
have  enlivened  any  confirmation  hearings  for 
their  choice: 

"Professor  Bradford,  elaborate  on  what 
you  call  'Lincoln's  lasting  and  terrible  impact 
on  the  nation's  destiny.' " 

"Professor  Bradford,  leaving  aside  your  de- 
nunciations of  Lincoln's  'Cromwellian'  and 
'Bonapartist'  attributes,  his  'paranoid  style'  , 
and  'antinomian  morality,'  his  establishment 
of  a  'Northern  Gulag'  and  his  other  "'high 
crimes,'  could  you  explain  your  opinion  that  a 
'useful  analogue'  to  Lincoln  is  Hitler?"  < 

"Professor  Bradford,  the  Senate  would  be 
fascinated  to  hear  more  about  your  idea  that 
'there  is  a  great  question  in  philosophy  as  to 
the  ethical  propriety  of  one  man's  having 
property  in  another.  It  is  equivalent  to  the 
question  of  whether  monarchy  and  democ- 
racy are  valid  systems  in  politics.'  " 

"Professor  Bradford,  when  you  say  that 
'like  any  human 'institution,  the  Southern  so- 
cial system  was  as  good  or  bad  as  the  people 
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who  administered  its  regimen,'  are  you  not 
saying  that  the  'regime'  of  slavery  was  good 
when  administered  by 'good'  slave-drivers?" 

"Golly,  Professor  Bradford,  do  tell  more 
about  how  'an  expansive  view  of  "natural 
rights"  with  regard  to  Negroes  has  under- 
mined our  inherited  constitutional  system.'  "  v 

Oh,  my.     _    tVl\       ■  /- .      '    >  c- 

Senators  might  not  even  have  had  time  to 
dwell  on  Bradford's  volunteered  preview  of  his 
NEH  administrative  policies:  "I'd  give  more 
(grants)  to  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  .  .  The 
nomination  of  Bradford  would  be  a  Christmas 
present  to  the  Democratic  Party,  and  evidence 
of  Republican  philistinism —  indifference  to- 
ward the  Republican  past  and  today's  culture. 

Although  Bradford's' argument  is  couched 
in  strident  and  opaque  language  (I  do  not 
know  what  he  means  by  Lincoln's  "gnosti- 
cism," but  he  is  not  conferring  a  compliment), 
he  is  no  philistine.  His  argument  involves  less 
of  a  misunderstanding  of  what  Lincoln  did 
than  a  profoundly  mistaken  moral  judgment 
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about  what  Lincoln  did. 

Bradford  says  Lincoln  replaced  America' 
"positive  pluralism"  with  a  "uniformitarim 
doctrine,  turning  his  "private  morality"  re 
garding  slavery  into  law.  What  Lincoln  actu 
ally  did  was  insist  that  there  are  closed  ques 
tions  even  in  an  open  society. 

The  great  crisis  of  American  history  was  de 
fined  in  a  statement  by  a  senatorial  candidal 
in  the  Middle  West  in  1858:  "We  of  Illinois  . . 
tried  slavery,  kept  it  up  for  12  years  and,  find 
ing  that  it  was  not  profitable,  we  abolished  i 
for  that  reason."  With  three  words — "for  tha 
reason"— Stephen  Douglas  defined  slavery  as  i 
question  of  price,  not  principle.  This  was  thi 
logic  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  which  re 
pealed  the  Missouri  Compromise  by  permittinj 
the  people  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  territorie 
to  vote  slavery  in  or  out  :, 

To  the  South  then  (and,  I  gather,  Bradfon 
today)  the  issue  was  whether  the  federal  gov 
emment  could  constitutionally  legislate  moral 
ity  regarding  conduct  (such  as  slavery)  tha 
was,  in  Bradford's  words,  "not  covered  by  tht 
original,  federal  covenant,"  the  Constitution 
Lincoln  became  the  greatest  statesman  in  thi 
history  of  democracy  because  he  drew  a  line  ir 
the  dust,  limiting  popular  sovereignty.  Ht 
argued  that  Douglas  and  the  Kansas-Nebraslu 
Act,  by  expressing  moral  "indifference"  (Lin 
coin's  word)  about  slavery,  were  teaching  anc 
enshrining  the  proposition  that  "there  is  n< 
right  principle  of  action  but  self-interest"  ' 

Today,  as  then — as  always — the  central  prob 
lem  of  American,  life  is  that  a  nation  dedicatee 
to  that  proposition  cannot  endure.  The  grea 
test  of  leadership  always  is  the  task  of  gettinj 
people  to  listen  to  what  Lincoln  called  "the  bet 
ter  angels  of  our  nature,"  and  thereby  rise  abovt 
x  self-interestedness  to  public  spiritedness. 

As  the  16th  Republican  president  tries  tx 
do  that,  it  has  been  unseemly  for  some  peoplf 
in  his  party  to  advocate  a  conspicuous  posi 
tion  for  a  shrill  despiser  of  the  first  Republi 
can  President  Political  eccentrics  can  con 
tribute  to  the  public  stock  of  harmless  pleas 
-  ure,  but  it  is  not  harmless  for  a  great  politica 
party  to  mock  its  noble  past. 
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To  the  Editor: 

In  your  splendid  tribute  to  F,D.R. 
("The  Halo  Effect,"  editorial  Jan.  30) 
you  listed  the  specific  legacy  of  Social 
Security  and  the  T.V.A.,  with  a  nod  to- 
ward the  more  ephemeral  W.  P.A. 

Perhaps  of  even  greater  significance 
is  the  enduring  contribution  of  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance,  originally  bitterly 
denounced  by  President  Reagan's 
party.  Considering  how  sayings  banks, 
savings  and  loans,  and  some  commer- 
cial banks  have  been  hammered  by  our 
egregious  (usurious)  interest-rate  mis- 
management, it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
conjecture  that,  deposit  insurance  has 
spared  us  another  Bank  Panic,  Grand 
Crash  and  Great  Depression. 

Indirectly,  then,  F.D.R.  saved  the 
Presidency  of  Mr.  Reagan,  who  now 
has  an  opportunity  to  undo  the  Union 
that  Lincoln  fought  to  preserve  and  em- 
bark on  a  theatrical  course  of  states* 
rights  to  resolve  national  problems  that 
:  vault  the  nonexistent  50  boundaries. 

Sidney  Weintraub 
Williamstown,  Mass.,  Jan.  31, 1982 


ESSAY 


Reagan's  Anecdotage 


By  William  Safire 


WASHINGTON  —  Does  a  single 
speech  matter?  Can  one  discourse 
really  change  minds?  Reminds  me  of 
a  story: 

Paul  Muni,  the  star  of  several  great 
movies  of  the  30's,  received  his  train- 
ing as  an  actor  on  the  Yiddish  stage. 

In  a  play  about  a  labor  organizer's 
defiance  of  a  skinflint  boss,  the  intermis- 
sion lasted  an  abnormally  long  time. 
After  the  show,  the  star  was  asked  the 
reason  for  the  delay  between  acts. 

Muni  explained  that  toward  the  end 
of  the  first  act,  the  character  he  was 
portraying  —  a  passionate  agitator  — 
had  a  long  monologue,  confronting  the 
boss  with  a  string  of  heart-rending 
inequities,  concluding  with  a  ringing 
demand  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  ex- 
ploited workers. 

The  script  called  for  the  boss  to  re- 
ject the  demand  with  great  contempt, 
and  to  fire  the  agitator,  as  the  first-act 
curtain  descended.  But  Muni's  per- 
formance that  night  had  been  so 
powerful  and  bis  evocation  of  unfair- 
ness so  moving,  that  the  actor  playing 
the  skinflint  boss  enthusiastically 
agreed  to  the  workers' demands. 

Between  the  acts,  the  play  had  to  be 
rewritten  to  resume  the  conflict  — 
which  was  why  the  intermission  had 
lasted  so  long.  That  taught  Muni,  said 
the  teller  of  this  anecdote,  that  nobody 
could  tell  what  effect  one  well-deliv- 
ered speech  might  have. 

President  Reagan  told  that  story  to  a 
small  group  of  friends  just  before  the 
delivery  of  a  major  address.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  essay  is  not  the  efficacy  of 
speeches;  rather,  it  is  the  tendency  of 
the  President  —  sometimes  skillfully, 
sometimes  foolishly  —  to  use  anec- 
dotes and  stories  to  make  his  points  or 
to  slide  past  pointed  queries. 

The  Muni  anecdote  told  by  Mr.  Rea- 
gan was  in  the  grand  tradition  of  Lin- 
coln's chin-fly  story.  When  asked  if  he 
worried  about  the  Presidential  ambi- 
tion of  his  Treasury  Secretary,  Salmon 
P.  Chase,  Lincoln  said  it  reminded 
him  of  a  story:  when  a  young  farmer 
told  a  companion  behind  the  plough 
that  he  had  done  their  horse  a  service 
by  brushing  off  a  bothersome  fly  on  its 
chin,  the  older  farmer  cried,  "You  fool 
—  that  chin-fly  was  the  only  thing  that 
made  him  go!"  Lincoln's  point  was 
that  Presidential  ambition  was  Secre- 
tary Chase's  chin-fly. 

The  President  who  carries  a  headful 
of  good  stories,  which  he  can  tell  with 
zest  and  sense  of  timing,  has  an  enor- 
mous communications  advantage.  But 
as  Lincoln  discovered,  story-telling  is 
a  risky  business:  in  bad  times,  the 
teller  can  be  considered  insensitive  to 
human  suffering,  or  even  worse,  un- 
willing or  unable  to  deal  with  reality. 

Mr.  Reagan's  problem  of  seeming  to 
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slip  into  what  has  been  called  "anec- 
dotage" has  nothing  to  do  with  his 
sense  of,  or  use  of ,  humor.  He  tells  a 
joke  well  and  is  at  his  best  when  using 
self-deprecating  humor  to  fend  off 
criticism. 

The  anecdotage  problem  appears 
when  the  President  moves  away  from 
humorous  anecdotes  to  stories  that  he 
considers  to  be  real-life  drama.  Those 
are  the  "welfare  queen"  anecdotes 
with  which  he  used  to  stud  "the 
speech"  —  effective  touches  in  stump 
oratory,  but  out  of  place  in  news  con- 
ferences and  seeming  to  be  filibusters 
in  private  conversation. 

At  their  worst,  Mr.  Reagan's  colorful 
anecdotes  betray  either  a  simplistic  ap- 
proach to  complex  matters,  which  is 
dismaying,  or  a  willingness  to  use 
stump-speech  routines  on  politically 
savvy  associates,  which  is  insulting. 

That  is  why  reporters  hungrily 
check  for  accuracy  on  every  homely  il- 
lustration he  uses ;  even  when  it  stands 
up  to  scrutiny,  the  example  invites  at- 
tack for  being  atypical  or  misleading, 
as  it  often  is.  Their  resentment  of  his 
technique  is  compounded  by  their  frus- 
tration at  its  effectiveness. 

And  that  is  why  Bob  Packwood  of 
Oregon,  who  heads  the  Senate  Repub- 
lican campaign  committee,  was  im- 
pelled to  say  that  Mr.  Reagan  was  "on 
a  totally  different  track"  when  the 
President  replied  to  concerns  about 
budget  cuts  with  an  anecdote  about 
people  using  food  stamps  to  buy 
vodka. 

Senator  Packwood  is  at  the  core  of 
Republican  strength  in  the  Senate,  be- 
tween the  atrophying  Weicker-Math- 
ias  left  and  the  strong  Helms  right ;  the 
candid  expression  of  his  frustration  at 
anecdotage  evidently  touched  a  nerve 
on  Air  Force  One. 

The  nervous  Reagan  troika  ordered 
the  Republican  chairman  with  the  redu- 
plicative name  to  direct  the  Senate  ma- 
jority to  purge  Mr.  Packwood,  a  mind- 
less effort  that  only  underscores  the 
political  reality  gap  at  the  White  House. 
When  loyal  Republicans,  trying  to  build 
a  broad-based  party,  sense  trouble  in 
the  Reagan  retreat  into  narrow  narra- 
tives, the  palace  guard  should  stop 
blaming  the  messengers  and  start  lis- 
tening to  the  message. 

When  an  anecdote  is  short  and  point- 
ed, the  speaker  shows  himself  to  be  on 
the  mark;  but  when  his  stories  ramble 
or  are  slightly  askew,  the  speaker  re- 
veals himself  to  be  "out  of  touch. ' ' 

In  his  73rd  year  and  too  vain  to  wear 
a  hearing  aid,  the  greatest  public-opin- 
ion danger  that  Mr.  Reagan  faces  is 
the  appearance  of  being  "out  of 
touch."  In  his  anecdotage,  he  is  taking 
too  many  chances  along  that  line. 

Which  reminds  me  of  a  story. . . . 
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For  Chair  of  NEH 

A  Southern  Candidate 

Recalls  His  Struggle 

Late  last  year  it  appeared  likely  that  the  person 
chosen  to  replace  Joseph  Duffey  as  Chairman  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  would  be 
Professor  Melvin  E.  Bradford  of  the  University  of 
Dallas,  a  specialist  in  Faulkner's  shorter  fiction 
and  the  literature  of  the  Southwest — until  itbecame 
known  that  he  was  opposed  by  Professor  Irving 
Kristol  of  New  York  University,  the  leader  of  a 
powerful  group  of  "neo-conservatives"  in  the 
Northeast.  Professor  Kristol  supported  the  candi- 
dacy of  another  New  Yorker  and  member  of  this 
group,  Dr.   William  Bennett,  Director  of  the 
National  Humanities  Center  in  Research  Triangle 
Park,  North  Carolina,  who  eventually  prevailed.  It 
was  reported  that  Professor  Kristol  had  threatened 
to  testify  against  Professor  Bradford  if  his  name 
were  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  confirmation,  and 
that  he  had  circulated  in  Washington,  under  the 
title  "Quotations  of  Chairman  Mel,"  an  anthol- 
ogy of  selections  from  the  latter's  writings  .including 
some  critical  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Other  aspects  of 
the  situation  were  reported  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  Dec.  13th  and  the  Nation  of  Dec.  19th. 
On  June  8th  of  this  year  the  Village  Voice 
reviewed  at  length  the  struggle  for  the  NEH  Chair, 
suggesting  that  various  members  of  the  "mo- 
conservative"  group  planned  to  politicize  the 
agency  even  more  than  it  had  been,  that  they  were 
trying  to  persuade  corporations  not  to  fund  univer- 
sity or  media  projects  in  the  Humanities  that  might 
be  critical  of  these  corporations,  and  that  they 
opposed  widespread  higher  education  as  possibly 
leading  to  political  unrest.  Professor  Bradford  has 
been  kind  enough  to  share  over  the  telephone  with 
Humanities  in  the  South  his  own  recollections  of 
what  happened  and  some  of  his  reflections  on  the 
politicization  of  the  Endowment. 

Part  of  the  difficulty  of  my  attempting  to  tell 
the  story  straight  is  that  I,  of  course,  have  only 
the  bits  and  pieces  that  came  to  me  as  1  sat  here 
most  of  the  time  in  Dallas,  while  the  winds 


whirled  above  my  head  with  great  violence.  . . 
The  story  told  by  the  Voice,  insofar  as  it 
describes  Bennett's  successful  candidacy  as  a 
political  ploy  is,  I  think,  accurate,  and  the 
article  from  the  Washington  Post  is  an  objective 

treatment  of  the  business  The  real  issue  in 

the  struggle  was  whether  or  not  Mr.  Kristol 
was  going  to  be  able  to  pick  the  nominee  for 
that  post.  The  "neo-conservatives"  had  said 
from  the  very  beginning  that  they  expected  the 
administration  to  pay  them  for  their  support 
with  influence  in  that  selection.  They  made 
that  very  clear  to  the  President's  advisor  on 
cultural  affairs.  It  was  a  struggle  between  com- 
ponents of  Reagan's  support.  1  was  being  sup- 
ported by   a  large  block  of  conservative 
senators,  but  I  also  had  very  strong  support 
from  people  such  as  Eugene  Genovese,  who  is 
about  as  far  from  me  politically  as  anyone.  He 
saw  that  a  job  was  being  done  on  me,  that  I  was 
being  demonized  by  people  who  were  not 
interested  in  any  of  the  issues  they  were  raising. 
They  were  mainly  interested  in  getting  their 
boy  in.  That's  what  happened— they  got  their 
boy  in.  I  hear  from  very  good  authority  that 
he's  an  excellent  administrator,  and  by  reason 
of  the  support  that  his  operation  in  the 
Research  Triangle  had  from  NEH,  he's  been 
familiar  with  its  operations  and  with  the  staff.  I 
cannot  imagine  Bill  Bennett  as  being  a  Senior 
Fellow  of  the  National  Endowment,  which  1 
have  been,  and  which  had  to  do  with  scholar- 
ship and  research  rather  than  with  academic 
politics.  1  was  asked  indirectly  but  officially  to 
sit  on  the  NEH  Council  after  the  White  House 
decided  to  offer  the  post  to  Bennett  and— the 

(continued  on  p.  12) 

1983  Southern  Humanities  Conference 

See  pp.  8-11  inside  for  complete  pro- 
gram of  the  1983  Southern  Humanities 
Conference,  to  be  held  in  Winston- 
Salem,  North  Carolina,  Feb.  3-5,  1983. 


Southern  Candidate 

(continued  from  p.  i  ) 
Voice  got  this  a  little  confused— I  told  them 
that  I  would  not  refuse  the  President's  appoint- 
ment publicly  and  embarrass  him,  but  that  I 
did  not  want  that  appointment  and  did  not 
want  to  ride  like  Vercingetorix  behind  Mr. 
Kristol's  chariot.  .  . 

I  am  decidedly  opposed  to  the  NEH  becom- 
ing a  kind  of  Ministry  of  Culture  as  in  1984.  I 
think  that  to  say  that  Irving  Kristol  and  com- 
pany have  a  plan  to  convert  it  into  that  sort  of 
thing.  .  .  we'd  have  to  give  them  a  Scots  verdict 
on  that  right  now.  That's  not  proved.  What 
they  want  to  do  is  take  care  of  their  old  bud- 
dies. They  regard  it  in  very  crassly  political 
terms.  I  see  the  signs  that  the  Voice  is  looking 
at,  but  I  think  that  these  people  are  much  too 
pragmatic  and  a  long  way  from  being  program- 
matic ideologues.  What  they're  going  to  do  is 
see  after  "me  and  mine."  The  Voice  makes 
them  sound  rather  sinister,  and  I  think  that's 
an  instance  of  the  paranoid  style.  I  wrote  them 
and  told  them  off  the  record  that  I  didn't  dis- 
agree with  anything  they  said,  but  that  I 
wouldn't  put  quite  the  rigid  interpretation  on 
the  evidence  that  they're  putting  on  it  now.  . . . 
Frankly,  I  think  there  will  be  some  mixture.  I 
think  that  in  order  to  pacify  those  who  spon- 
sored him  and  put  him  there,  Bennett  will  take 
advice  from  the  Godfather.  But  the  Godfath- 
er's not  going  to  tell  him  to  cut  his  throat. 
Kristol  is  not  a  fool.  He's  an  immensely  power- 
ful man — I  learned  how  powerful.  His  friends 
had  a  whole  series  of  lies  and  distortions  being 
quoted  on  CBS  Evening  News  about  me.  I  had 
written  an  article  about  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
the  vein  of  Richard  Hofstadter's  piece — 
something  that  Edmund  Wilson  had  said  ear- 
lier. Lincoln  had  an  awful  lot  of  the  dictator  in 
him.  He  used  a  morally  self-serving  disguise  to 
arrogate  power  unto  himself.  This  is  not  in  the 
scholarly  community  an  unheard-of  argument. 
A  lot  of  people  have  made  it.  Kristol  repres- 
ented to  the  New  York  Times  and  the  Washing- 
ton Post  that  this  was  the  nastiest  sort  of  thing 
that  anyone  had  said  in  the  American  academic 
community  in  a  century,  that  it  was  proof  that  I 
was  conniving  to  restore  slavery.  The  part  that 
continues  to  rankle  with  me  is  that  a  very 
considerable  ad  hominem  argument  was  made 
against  me.  1  felt  that  an  advantage  had  been 
taken  of  me  by  way  of  Kristol  and  his  friends 


and  their  access  through  old  friends  on  the  Left 
to  the  national  media  and  to  the  Seven  Sisters, 
the  Seven  Sisters  being  the  three  big  East  Coast 
papers  and  the  networks.  Later,  he  wrote  me  a 
long  letter  saying  that  he  would  never  have 
gone  forward  to  testify  against  me,  and  that  he 
was  misrepresented  in  the  press,  and  that  his 
only  objection  to  me  was  that  he  thought  1 
could  not  be  confirmed,  and  that  my  nomina- 
tion would  embarrass  the  President. 

Professional  people  in  the  SCMLA  and 
SAMLA  area  in  great  numbers  wrote  the 
White  House  on  my  behalf.  I  got  it  from  a 
President's  aide  that  over  250  professors  of 
English  had  written  the  President  urging  my 
nomination.  So  I  feel  wonderful  about  that.  I 
haven't  come  away  from  all  of  this  with  a 
totally  bad  taste.  Politicians  do  not  like  to  see 
$65,000  a  year  jobs  go  to  people  who  are  not 
part  of  somebody's  political  infrastructure, 
and  I  think  really  that's  what  the  Voice  was 
talking  about.  I'm  nobody's  party  man.  When 
the  White  House  had  me  up  to  interview  for  it, 
I  began  to  see  that  the  people  in  the  Office  of 
Presidential  Personnel  didn't  even  know  what 
the  Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities  did.  They  didn't  understand 
what  kind  of  qualifications  he  ought  to  have. 
They  didn't  see  a  rationale  for  the  existence  of 
the  agency.  The  types  who  run  the  White 
House  personnel  office  look  through  the  same 
list  of  names  for  every  job.  Their  circle  of 
acquaintance  does  not  include  people  with  all 
different  kinds  of  competence.  It's  a  rather 
narrow  one.  It's  made  up  mostly  of  lawyers.  To 
know  somebody  who  is  by  profession  a  huma- 
nist is  very  rare.  ...  To  a  very  great  extent  the 
new  board  of  NEH  is  going  to  be  dominated  by 
foundation  people  and  political  economy  peo- 
ple, some  of  whom  ought  not  to  be  on  the 
board  at  all.  If  they're  part  of  the  Humanities, 
they're  certainly  fringe,  and  given  all  the  sup- 
port the  economists  left,  right,  and  center  get 
from  foundations,  they  don't  need  to  be  trying 
to  run  NEH  on  top  of  everything  else.  Speaking 
now  as  someone  who  was  a  Reagan  supporter,  I 
think  it  is  a  blind  spot  with  this  administration 
to  pay  too  much  attention  to  economists  as 
opposed  to  people  with  other  kinds  of  training. 
It  has  an  almost  perverse  bias  in  favor  of  econo- 
mists. .  . 

The  Endowment  must  make  a  very  great 
effort  not  to  be  mired  in  topical  affairs,  taken 
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up  with  the  ephemeral  issues  of  the  day.  A  lot 
of  the  stuff  that  Joe  Duffey  was  doing  was 
tendentiously  topical.  Occasionally,  Joe  Duf- 
fey went  over  the  edge  and  did  things  that  had  a 
political  coloring.  He  supported  meetings  of 
the  Foreign  Policy  Association  on  the  Panama 
Canal  Treaty  when  the  Senate  was  debating  the 
treaty.  Bill  Bennett's  a  little  bit  of  an  improve- 
ment on  that  because  he's  been  a  manager  and 
an  administrator.  .  .  .  Humanistic  study  is 
reflective  and  not  practical.  All  the  same,  I 
think  that  Humanities  scholars  who  feel  they 
have  no  business  interesting  themselves  in 
politics,  even  the  politics  of  the  Endowment, 
are  sticking  their  heads  in  the  sand.  If  the 
Endowment  could  be  totally  depoliticized  like 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  or  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  that  might  be 
nice.  I  don't  know  how  to  do  it  and  I  don't 
think  the  Congress  will  agree  to  it.  The  process 
of  appointing  a  Chairman  of  the  NEH  is  intrin- 
sically political,  and  I  don't  know  "how  you 
completely  depoliticize  it,  although  it  may  not 
follow  that  a  Chairman's  administration  of  his 
tenure  of  office  has  to  be  political. 


Calls  for  Manuscripts 

The  Southeastern  American  Society  for  18th 
Century  Studies  invites  submissions  for  its 
annual  essay  competition.  An  award  of  $150 
will  be  given  for  the  best  essay  on  an  1 8th-cent. 
subject  published  in  a  scholarly  journal, 
annual,  or  collection  between  Sept.  1,  1981- 
Aug.  3 1 ,  1982  by  a  member  of  SEASECS  or  a 
person  living  or  working  in  the  SEASECS  area 
(AL,  FL,  GA,  KY,  LA,  MS,  NC,  SC,  &.  TN). 
The  interdisciplinary  appeal  of  the  essay  will  be 
considered.  Individuals  may  submit  their  own 
work  or  the  work  of  others.  Essays  must  be 
submitted  in  triplicate, postmarkedby  Nov.  1  to 
Prof.  Bertram  H.  Davis,  Dept.  of  English,  Flor- 
ida State  Univ.,  Tallahassee,  FL  32306. 

The  Center  for  the  Study  of  Southern  Culture 
at  the  Univ.  of  Miss,  has  assumed  editorial 
responsibility  for  Perspectives  on  the  American 
South:  An  Annual  Review  of  Society,  Politics,  and 
Culture.  It  is  an  interdisciplinary  effort  to  pro- 
duce articles  that  are  scholarly  and  at  the  same 
time  intelligible  to  a  lay  audience.  Its  focus  is 
upon  the  social-cultural  study  of  the  South.  It 
hopes  to  explore  the  distinctiveness  and  the 
diversity  of  Southern  life,  especially  in  the 
20th-century.  The  editors  welcome  all  submis- 
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WASHINGTON  —  In  this  city, 
which  makes  history  but  prefers  head- 
lines, today's  hottest  story  is  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  problem  with  his  allies 
on  Capitol  Hill.  But  those  who  believe 
that  they  see  a  divisive  split  between 
the  President  and  Congressional  Re- 
publicans ignore  Ronald  Reagan's 
many  achievements,  misunderstand 
the  role  of  Congress,  and  exaggerate 
the  tension  between  the  Presidency 
and  Congress  that  has  naturally  ex- 
isted since  the  Founding  Fathers 
found  room  for  both  in  the  Constitu- 

U°It  is  important  to  understand  that 
Presidents  of  both  parties  have  al- 
ways had  differences  with  their 
friends  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Thomas  Jefferson  had  to  endure  a 
Speaker  of  the  House  who  was  not  only 
a  fellow  Democrat  but  his  own  son-in- 
law  and  who  had  the  irritating  habit  of 
publicly  charging  members  of  the  Jef- 
ferson Administration  with  corrupt 
land  speculation. 

Abraham  Lincoln  found  his  military 
decisions  criticized  by  his  own  party's 
select  committee  on  the  conduct  of  the 
war  and  his  nascent  plans  for  Recon- 
struction roadblocked  by  the  so-called 
radical  Republicans. 

Theodore  Roosevelt's  pioneering  ef- 
forts to  regulate  commerce  and  pre- 
serve the  natural  splendors  of  the 
West  ran  counter  to  the  property-lov- 
ing instincts  of  Republican  legisla- 
tors. 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  saw  the 
wave  of  his  personal  popularity  crest 
in  1937,  when  disgruntled  Democrats 
shot    down    his    plan    to  pack 


the  United  States "  Supreme  Court. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  failed  to  unite 
Democrats  behind  the  Vietnam  war 
and,  in  the  end,  abdicated. 

So  did  Richard  M.  Nixon  when 
many  of  his  strongest  supporters 
made  clear  their  distaste  for  his  han- 
dling of  Watergate.  Earlier  still,  Mr. 
Nixon  watched  as  two  SupremeCourt 
nominees  were  torpedoed  by  Republic 
can  Senators. 

Jimmy  Carter's  term  was  rendered 
all  but  irrelevant  by  Democrats  of  the 
Kennedy  stripe. 

Now  after  two  years  of  remarkaDle 
leadership,  the  equal  of  anything  seen 
in  this  city  since  the  heyday  of  Lyndon 
Johnson's  Great  Society,  it  has  be- 
come fashionable  to  claim  that  Ron- 
ald Reagan's  mastery  over  Congress 
has  become  frayed  and  that  his  op- 
tions for  future  guidance  have  nar- 
rowed to  little  more  than  graceful  ac- 
quiescence. 

Much  of  this  is  the  product  of  jour- 
nalistic boredom  or,  perhaps,  Demo- 
cratic wishful  thinking.  Those  inter- 
ested in  the  sounds  of  genuine  partisan 
division  ought  to  pitch  their  hearing  to 
the  tunes  of  Mondale  and  Glenn  and 
Hart  and  Hollings  and  Askew  and 
Cranston. 

What's  more,  those  now  debating 
responsibility  for  next  year's  agenda 
all  too  easily  overlook  Ronald  Rea- 
gan's achievement  in  setting  the  dec- 
ade's agenda.  They  forget  that  the 
President  has  already  engineered  a 
major  shift  in  relations  between  the 
individual  and  his  Government.  And, 
in  their  own  preoccupation  with  cur- 
rent headlines,  they  obscure  a  per- 


Reagan  s 
Faithful 
Allies 

By  Bob  Dole 


sonal  history  of  political  resourceful- 
ness and  a  gift  for  compromise  famil- 
iar to  anyone  who  has  examined  Ron- 
ald Reagan's  Governorship  in  Califor- 
nia. 

So  before  Republicans  start  believ-  - 
ing  the  fashionable  theory  of  a  White 
House-Capitol  Hill  split,  we  ought  to 
remind  ourselves  that  we  are  led  by  a 
persuasive  chief  executive,  that  we 
enjoy  strong,  experienced  leadership 
in  both  houses  of  Congress  and  that 
the  issues  confronting  us  present  as 
much  opportunity  as  peril. 

Social  Security  is  a  case  in  point.  With 
116  million  workers  supporting  it  and  36 
million  beneficiaries  relying  on  it,  So- 
cial Security  overwhelms  every  other 
domestic  priority.  Through  a  combina- 
tion of  relatively  modest  steps,  includ- 
ing some  acceleration  of  already  sched- 
uled ta>:es  and  some  reduction  in  the 
rate  of  future  benefit  increases,  the  sys- 
tem can  be  saved.  When  it  is,  much  of 
the  credit,  rightfully,  will  belong  to  this 
President  and  his  party. 


Similarly,  the  mashed-potato  cir- 
cuit echoes  to  the  plaintive  cries  of 
born-agalri  protectionists  who  address 
the  symptoms  and  not  the  illness  pla- 
guing our  economy.  Whether  through 
local-content  legislation  or  export  sub- 
sidies, they  would  scuttle  free  trade 
and  risk  a  global  war,  with  tariffs  and 
other  trade  barriers  as  lethal  weap- 
ons. Wrong  as  they  may  be  in  their 
prescription,  these  new  economic 
isolationists  have  struck  a  responsive 
chord  in  a  nation  deeply  worried  about 
present  and  future  employment. 
Again,  the  trade  issues  provide  Re- 
publicans at  both  ends  of  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  with  the  potential  to  reach 
out  to  working  people,  to  demonstrate 
not  only  verbal  concern  but  practical 
solutions. 

The  nation's  headline  writers  like  to 
call  President  Reagan  The  Great 
Communicator.  Historians,  I'm  con- 
vinced, will  label  him  the  Great  Re- 
former. It  is  his  willingness  to  ques- 
tion this  city's  conventional  (and  cost- 
ly) wisdom  that  Republicans  must 
emulate  as  we  tackle  priorities  too 
pressing  to  put  off.  No  one  is  more 
eager  to  extend  the  Reagan  revolution 
and  to  avoid  political  trench  warfare 
in  the  coming  session  than  Congres- 
sional Republicans. 

The  atmosphere  within  which  the 
new  Congress  convenes  will  be  shaped 
by  perceptions  that,  in  politics,  are 
sometimes  the  equivalent  of  reality. 
And  it  is  as  a  supporter  of  the  Presi- 
dent's objectives  that  I  express,  con- 
cern about  perceptions  of  his  pro- 
gram. Clearly,  they  will  not  be  im- 
proved so  long  as  the  Congress,  public 


and  news  media  discern  an  imbalance; 
between  human  needs  and  military 
hardware.  When  the  Constitution, 
mandated  the  Federal  Government  to 
provide  for  the  general  welfare,  it 
said  nothing  about  the  generals'  wel- 
fare. / 

The  problem  of  perception  might 
also  be  improved  by  a  closer  partner- 
ship between  the  White  House  and  its, 
natural  allies  on  Capitol  HiU.  A  mod- 
est but  useful  first  step  would  be  more 
frequent  and  constructive  give-and- 
take  sessions  with  G.O.P.  leaders.  Fof 
we,  no  less  than  his  own  department 
Secretaries  and  other  personnel,  be- 
long to  the  President's  official  family.. 
And  we,  no  less  than  they,  wish  the 
next  two  years  to  be  as  successful  as 
the  last  two. 

Certainly,  tackling  Social  Security 
and  trade  issues  will  engender  contro- 
versy. But  the  alternative  is  momen- 
tum surrendered  and  an  anxious  pub- 
lic disillusioned.  This  President  his 
always  insisted  that  purely  political 
considerations  will  not  affect  his  judg- 
ment. That  is  one  more  reason  why  he 
is  free  to  propose  and  achieve  reforms 
on  a  historic  scale.  By  doing  so,  he  in- 
sures that  he  will  not  have  to  wait  for 
history  to  express  gratitude. 
'  Those  who  say  that  the  bloom  is  orf 
the  rose  for  Ronald  Reagan  forget  that 
the  rose  is  a  perennial.  With  a  little 
imaginative  gardening  now,  it  will 
blossom  handsomely  in  1984. 

Bob  Dole,  Republican  Vice  Preside^ 
tial  candidate  in  1976,  is  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas. 
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homily  for  Lincoln 


By  Rev.  Edmund  F.  Babe 

Twenty-four  years  ago  in  195&,  the 
150th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  there  was  struck 
off  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  a  hew 
Lincoln  penny,  the  first  in  50  years. 
At  this  ceremony  the  sculptor. 
Prank  Gasparro,  who  was  not  sure 
that  the  sitting  figure  of  Lincoln 
behind  the  columns  on  the  reverse 
side  of  the  coin  would  show  up  in  the 
small  penny,  examined .  it  under  a 
microscope,  and  with  great  emotion 
and  tears,  exclaimed,  "He's  there?" 

Yes,  Lincoln  is  there  twice  on  the 
humble  penny  and  also  in  the  great 
memorial  in  Washingionr  D.C.,  a 
■  shrine  visited  by  more  people  than 
any  other  in  the  country. 

But  most  of  all  "He's  there"  and 
everywhere  in  the  hearts  of 
countless  millions  who  have  studied, 
admired  and  remembered  this  noble 
man's  character  and  deeds. 

Thousands  of  books,  poems  and 
essays  have  been  written  of  this 
great  man  and  each  year  famous 
historians  and  writers  contemplate 
what  Lincoln  would  do  if  he  were 
here  today. 


"He's  there"  as  a  life  to  admire 
and  exemplify. 

"He's  there"  to  inspire  us  to  make 
the  best  Of  whatever  we  may  have. 

"He's  there"  as  a  challenge  to  us 
all  to.  higher  and  nobler  things. 

"He's  there"  as  an  object  of  our 
contemplation. 

"'He's  there"  as  a  living  proof  of 
humbleness  and  humility. 

"He's  there"  as  a  noteworthy  pat- 
tern to  follow. 

"He's  always  there1'  an  an  en- 
couragement to  the  poorest  and 
lowest  who,  with  perservering  en- 
durance and  hard  work  are  enabled 
to  go  forward  and  upward,  despite 
failures,  struggles  and  hardships  of 
life.  .-  ■ 

He's  here  and  will  remain  as  long 
as  time  abides  and  will  live  forever 
in  the  hearts  of  men  everywhere.  > 

Rev.  Babe,  the  writer  of  the  above 
article  and  drawer  of  the  editorial 
cartoon,  has  collected  and  studied 
the  life  of  Lincoln  for  over  40  years 
and  has  visited  the  Lincoln  country, 
and  the  spots  connected  with  his  life 
and  death. 


William  F. 
Buckley  Jr. 


ALTHOUGH  it  sometimes  seems 
as  if  everybody  has  com- 
mented on  Mr.  Reagan's 
speech  in  Orlando  to  the  evangeli- 
cals, mostly  to  deplore  it,  it  isn't  by 
any  means  clear  to  the  student  who 
reads  the  entire  text  what  exactly  all 
the  fuss  is  about  The  columnist 
Anthony  Lewis  is  so  irate  one  fears 
for  his  health.  Granted,  if  one  could 
harness  the  day4o-day  indignation  of 
Tony  Lewis  one  could  solve  the 
energy  crisis.  But  he  is  saying,  in  that 
dyspeptic  blur,  that  President 
Ronald  Reagan,  on  March  8,  1983, 
denounced  as  ungodly  everyone  who 
-favors  a  freeze  in  nuclear  arm- 
aments. 

Well,  if  that's  all  there  is  to  worry 
about,  the  remedy  is  simple.  He 
didnt.  Mf.  Reagan  did  indeed  say  that 
"there  is  sin  and  evil  in  the  world,"  a 
statement  that,  unhappily,  deserves 
no  headline.  And  he  did  say  that  "we 
are  enjoined  by  Scripture  and  the 
Lord  Jesus  to  ^oppose  it  with  all  our 
might."  And  that  also  is  true. 

He  did  not,  as  Lewis  insists,  and  as 
the  eloquent  Hugh  Sidey  of  Time 
magazine  suggests,  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that,  in  all  matters,  Americans  are 
blameless.  On  the  contrary,  he  fol- 
lowed the  line  above  with  the  state- 
ment, "Our  nation,  too,  has  a  legacy 
of  evil  with  which  it  must  deal." 


Reagan  &  righteousness 


Did  he  then,  as  Mr.  Sidey  charges, 
act  as  a  "self-anointed  soldier[s]  of 
God  with  unbending  judgments 
about  who  and  what  are  good  and 
moral"?  Yes,  but  surely  Mr.  Reagan 
did  this  in  a  way  not  only  consistent 
with  American  tradition,  but  in  a  way 
that  enhances  that  tradition,  namely, 
by  reaffirming  our  belief  that  some 
things  are  right,  others  wrong,  that  a 
decent  respect  for  the  opinions  of 
mankind  requires  that  we  make  clear 
why  we  think  some  things  right, 
others  wrong,  and  that  we  proceed, 
to  continue  quoting  from  the  De- 
claration of  Independence,  "with  a 
firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of 
Divine  Providence." 

Mr.  Reagan's  speech  touched  on  a 
number  of  matters,  including  prayer 
in  the  public  schools,  abortion,  sex 
education  and  other  matters  pre- 
sumptively interesting  to  a  gathering 
of  evangelicals.  On  the  matter  of  the 
Soviet  Union  he  stressed  a  point  of 
indispensable  relevance  at  every 
level  of  current  negotiations. 

If  at  West  Point  one-half  of  the 
cadets  asserted  that  there  was  no 
higher  morality  than  getting  back  an 
examination  with  a  high  grade,  the 
honor  system  would  not  work.  Mr. 
Reagan,  as  leader  of  the  free  world, 
does  well  to  remind-us  that  we  are 
dealing  with  men  explicitly, bound  to 
the  proposition  that  the  morality  of 
advancing  world  revolution  super- 
ordinates  any  other  morality.  Much 
flows  from  this,  for  instance,  the 
emphasis  we  need  to  place  on 
verification  in  any  .move  toward 
mutual  disarmament  The  notion, 
propagated  by  Anthony  Lewis,  that 
Reagan  was  in  effect  telling  us  that 
God  prefers  chocolate  ice  cream  over 
tutti-frutti  is,  well,  nutti. 

There  is,  in  fact,  a  noble  analogue 


to  what  Mr.  Reagan  was  attempting. 
Just  after  delivering  his  second  inau- 
gural address,  Abraham  Lincoln  re- 
plied to  an  enthusiast  that  he  did  not 
expect  that  the  speech  would  prove 
immediately  popular.  "Men  are  not 
flattered  by  being  shown  that  there 
has  been  a  difference  of  purpose 
between  the  Almighty  and  them.  It  is 
a  truth  which  I  thought  needed  to  be 
told." 

The  allusion  was,  of  course,  to 
those  in  the  Union  who  believed  in 
slavery,  even  as  our  opponents  in  the 
Soviet  Union  believe  in  slavery, 
although  while  the  men  around  Jef- 
ferson Davis  prayed  to  God  for  help, 
those  around  Andropov  caught  doing 
so  would  cease  to  be  those  around 
Andropov. 

BUT  LINCOLN'S  analysis,  not 
unlike  Reagan's,  mutatis 
mutandis,  alluded  to  "the 
progress  of  our  arms,  upon  which  all 
else  chiefly  depends."  Reagan  said 
that  the  survival  of  the  Union  for 
which  Lincoln  fought  depends  signif- 
icantly on  our  being  strong.  Lincoln 
said  that  in  the  dispute  in  which  we 
were  involved,  "Both  parties  depre- 
cated war,  but  one  of  them  would 
make  war  rather  than  let  the  nation 
survive,  and  the  other  would  accept 
war  rather  than  iet  it  perish."  So  is  it 
today,  again,  the  necessary  changes 
having  been  made. 

To  the  extent  that  we  need  to 
suffer  in  order  to  remain  free,  the 
lapidary  resignation  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, inscribed  on  the  wall  of  his 
memorial  in  Washington,  would  de- 
scribe the  resignation  of  Ronald 
Reagan  in  every  respect.  "As  was 
said  3,000  years  ago,  so  still  it  must 
be  said,  'The  judgments  of  the  Lord 
are  true  and  righteous  altogether." 
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WASHINGTON 

March 
On  the 
Capital 

By  James  Reston 


WASHINGTON,  Aug.  27  —  Presi- 
dent Reagan  was  out  of  town  when 
close  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  people 
came  calling  here  today  for  "jobs, 
peace  and  freedom."  And  maybe  he 
was  wise  to  be  absent.  For  he  re- 
ferred earlier  in  this  week  to  the 
demonstrators  against  his  nuclear  v 
arms  policies  as  "the  so-called  peace 
movement,"  which  they  regarded  as 
a  slur  comparable  to  calling  him  "the 
so-called  President." 

He  tried,  to  make  amends  by  en- 
dorsing the  objective  of  the  march 
and  issued  a  statement  in  praise  of 
their  dreams  as  they  gathered  in  the 
.  Mall  to  condemn  his  policies. 

It's  easy  to  understand  why  the 
President  interrupted  his  vacation  to 
address  the  American  Legion  conven- 
tion in  Seattle  this  week,  and  avoided 
the  multitude  gathered  at  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  on  the  20th  anniversary  of 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.'s  march  on 
Washington.  He  is  more  comfortable 
with  the  old  soldiers. 

What  is  not  easy  to  understand  is 
why  he  insists  on  mocking  the  peace 
marchers.  "Peace  is  a  beautiful 
word,"  the  President  told  the  Legion. 
\    "The  real  peacemakers  are  people 
i    like  you."  Those  who  abuse  the  beau- 
tiful word  "peace,"  he  added — using 
I    two  ugly  words  —  are  engaged  in  a 
campaign  of  "modern  hype  -  and 
I    theatrics";  and  he  should  know, 
being  a  master  of  both. 
There  is  clearly  an  honest  differ- 
i    ence  of  opinion  in  this  country  about 
how  to  get  the  nuclear  arms  race  , 
under  control.  The  President  and  the 
Legion  believe  that  the  way  to  peace 
!  lies  in  more  and  more  military  arms, 
more  MX  missiles,  B-l  bombers,  and 
even  the  militarization  of  outer 
space.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  doubt 
their  sincerity. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  marchers 
here  in  the  Washington  sunshine,  with 
equal  sincerity,  believe  that  "the  real 
and  present  danger"  to  the  Republic 
is  not  the  threat  cf  a  Soviet  nuclear  at- 
tack on  the  United  States  or  its  allies, 
but  in  economic  and  social  disruption, 
unemployment  and  moral  chaos  in 
the  Western  world. 

Both  sides  have  something  Impor- 
tant to  say,  and  are  worthy  of  respect, 
but  there  can  be  no  honest  debate  if 
the  President  vilifies  his  opposition  as 
a  lot  of  misguided  dreamers,  and  his 
opponents  condemn  him  as  a  cold  war 
warrior  who  is  not  really  interested  in 
the  control  of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  facts  are  quite  different.  The 
President  always  sounds  like  "the 
boy  on  the  burning  deck,"  or  "the  ter- 
rible-tempered Mr.  Bangs,"  but  actu- 
ally he  has  proposed  more  compro- 
mises on  nuclear  arms  control  than 
the  Russians  have.  '. 


He  has  not  cut  down  the  budget  for 
arms  control  under  Kenneth  Adel- 
man,  but  has  increased  it,  given  the 
disarmament  organization  more  staff 
in  their  relations  with  the  State  and 
Defense  Departments,  and  insisted 
that  it  make  every  effort  possible  to 
reach  a  verifiable  compromise  with 
the  Russians  and  the  allies  on  the  con- 
trol of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  puzzling  thing  about  Mr.  Rea- 
gan is  that  he  says  so  many  outra- 
geous, provocative  things  in  public, 
but  acts  so  cautiously  in  private.  He 
condemns  the  Soviet  Union  as  an 
"evil  empire"  for  its  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan, its  pressure  on  Poland, 
and  even  for  its  "godless  philoso- 
phy," denounces  his  allies  for  selling 

-  gas-pipeline  facilities  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  then  lifts  controls  on  the 
sale  of  pipe-laying  equipment  to  the 
Russians  and  signs  an  agreement  to 
supply  them  with  nine  million  tons  of 
grain  a  year  for  the  next  five  years, 
not  knowing  what  will  happen  in  the 
meanwhile. 

Even  Mr.  Reagan's  own  officials 
complain  about  his  inconsistency. 
They  observe  that  he's  In  trouble  with 
the  Russians  on  the  control  of  nuclear 
arms  because  he  started  out  with  one 
policy  and  has  switched  three  or  four 
more  times. 
It's  not  that  he  has  a  clear  inten- 

I  tion,  but  that  he  has  no  intention  at 

'  all;  that  he  balances  the  books  every 
day,  addresses  his  friends  and  avoids 

.  his  opponents,  and  leaves  everything 
to  chance  with  the  next  Presidential 
election  in  mind. 

What's  surprising  is  that  coming 
out  of  a  poor  and  church  background 

,  Mr.  Reagan  seems  so  indifferent  to 
the  conscience  of  the  preachers  and 
the  plight  of  the  unemployed  workers. 
These  are  the  people  he  came  from, 
and  it's  astonishing  that  he  seems 
to"  have  forgotten  their  faith  and 
longing>\ 

The  points  about  this  weekend's 
march  in  Washington  is  to  remember 
Martin  Luther  King's  crying  out  from 
the  Lincoln  Memorial:  "I  have  a 
dream  I"  \ 

In  many  ways,  his  drearnhas  been 
realized.  Look  around  and  you  can 
see  how  black  people  have  achieved 
their  pride  in  these  last  20  years, 
while  not  forgetting  the  many  who 
have  been  left  behind. 

But  what  is  our  dream  now?  What 
.is  President  Reagan's  dream?  What 
if  he  had  stayed  home  in  Washington 
this  weekend  and  faced  the  crowd? 
What  would  he  have  said  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial? 
Like  Lincoln  at  the  end  of  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States,  would  he  have 
asked  us  to  bind  up  our  wounds  and 
try  to  gst  together?  And  to  think,  as 
Lincoln  thought,  that  as  the  world's 
anew,  we  must  think  anew,  respect- 
ing one  another,  and  working  togeth- 
er? 


Lars-Erik 
Nelson 

WASHINGTON  -  The  honest 
and  politically  astute  thing, 
for  President  Reagan  to  do 
at  this  point  would  be  to  veto  the  bill 
declaring  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King's- 
birthday  a  national  holiday. 

A  veto  would  reflect  Reagan's' 
publicly  acknowledged  true  feelings 
about  King's  birthday  and  might  also 
put  him  back  in  solid  with  the  Klan. 

After  his  performance  at  a  Wed- 
nesday night  press  conference, 
Reagan's  signature  on  the  King  bill  is 
not  going  to  win  him  black  votes. 
Even  as  he  offered  to  hohor  King,  he 
poisoned  the  gift.  : 

Reagan  was  given  a  chance  at  the 
press  conference  to  distance  himself 
from  the  slime  campaign  Sen.  Jesse 
Helms,  North  Carolina  Republican, 
has  waged  against  King.  Reagan 
didn't  take  the  opportunity  to  stand 
up  for  King  and  to  repudiate  Helms. 
He  stood  by  Helms. 

This  was  the  question:  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Sen.  Helms  has  been  saying  on 
the  Senate  floor  that  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  had  Communist  associa- 
tions, was  a  Communist  sympathizer. 
Do  you  agree?" 

Reagan  replied  with .  a  smile: 
"We'll  know  in  about  35  years,  won't 


we?"  Reagan's  attempt  at  a  joke 
appeared  to  be  a  reference  to  the 
opening  of  FBI  wiretaps  of  King  that 
have  been  ordered  sealed  for  50 
years.  The  seal  was  imposed  in  1977, 
six  years  ago.  Fifty  years  minus  six 
years  is  44  years.  To  Reagan,  44  years 
is  "about  35  years."  In  any  case,  it's 
way  off  in  the  future,  off  his  shift. 

Helms  had  been  trying  to  get  the 
wiretaps  unsealed  so  that  he  could 
cast  an  "informed  vote"  on  whether 
to  make  King's  birthday  a  national 
holiday.  The  taps  are  widely  believed 
to  show  King  as  a  womanizer  and 
teller  of  off-color  jokes  —  not  a 
Communist  sympathizer.  But  Helms 
has  used  every  possible  argument  in 
his  failed  attempt  to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  King's  birthday  as  a 
national  holiday.  Reagan  defended 
him.  -  v;.-  :■.  ■;,  ;.-        ■  f,  .. 

"No,  I  don't  fault  Sen.  Helms' 
sincerity  with  regard  to  wanting  the 
records  opened  up,"  Reagan  told  the 
news  conference.  "I  think  that  he's 
'  motivated,  by  a  feeling  that  if  we're 
going  to  have  a  national  holiday 
named  for  any  American  ...  we 
should  know  everything  we  should 
know  about  an  individual." 

Reagan  may  be  too  genteel  to 
question  Helms'  sincerity,  but  the 
Justice  Department  wasn't.  U.S. 
Attorney  Stanley  Harris  opposed 
Helms'  request  in  federal  court  here, 
arguing  that  since  Helms  had  already 
publicly  announced  he  would  vote 
against  the  King  holiday,  he  hardly 
needed  the  wiretap  records  to  help 
him  make  up  his  mind, 

A  federal  judge  agreed.  The  wire- 
taps stay  sealed,  and  the  Senate  voted 
78  to  22  Wednesday  to  honor  King's 
birthday    each    January.  Reagan 


King  bill 

promised  to  sign  the  bill,  but  said  he 
would  have  preferred  something  less 
than  a  national  holiday  —  "a  day 
similar  to,  say,  Lincoln's  birthday, 
•which  is  not  technically  a  national 
holiday,  but  is  certainly  a  day  rever- 
enced by  a  great  many  people  in  our 
country."  ■  | 

,  This  is  a  reasonable  position.  But 
Reagan  made  it  clear  that  he  was 
abandoning  his  position  for  politics. 
He  received  only.  10%  of  the  black 
vote  in  1980,  and  he  may  need  black 
votes  to  win  in  1984.  Therefore,  with 
no  enthusiasm,  he  will  sign  the  King 
bill.  Whether  or  not  King  was  a 
Communist  will  be  left  for  a  later 
generation  to  decide. 

"I'm  not  a  racist,"  Helms  insisted 
in  the  Senate.  "I'm  not  a  bigot."  But 
Sen.  Bill  Bradley  (D-N.J.)  recalled 
Helms'  and  his  allies'  record  on  the 
Senate  floor:  "I  hear  .  their 
rationalization/' !  Bradley  said. ' 
"They're  not  against  black  Amer- 
icans, you  understand,  just  Dr. 
King." 

HELMS  AND  PALS,  Bradley 
continued,  "voted  against  the 
recent  Voting  Rights  Exten- 
sion. THey  fought  to  protect  the 
tax-exempt  status  of  schools  that 
practiced  racial  discrimination,  and 
they  have  voted  against  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission." 

President  Reagan  is  currently  en- 
joying historically  unprecedented 
popularity— 48%  approval— for  a 
president  in  the  third  year  of  his  first 
time.  Yet,  for  some  reason,  he  feels 
he  cannot  afford  to  antagonize  Jesse 
Helms.  Both  are  members  of  the 
party  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  they 
stick  together. 
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WASHINGTON,  Nov.  29  —  One  of 
the  many  silly  things  about  this  so- 
called  Age  of  Communication  is  that 
the  leaders  of  hostile  nations  seldom 
use  the  new  inventions  to  speak  to  one 
another. 

For  example,  the  Governments  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  a  safe  and  instant  "hot 
line"  that  runs  between  Moscow  and 
,  Washington  via  Africa  and  other 
.  places.  But  even  during  the  two  or 
b  three  hours  of  confusion  before  the 
-  wayward  Korean  airliner  was  shot 
li  down,  nobody  turned  the  darned  thing 
i  on. 

Most  folks  who  have  a  telephone 
know  to  call  911  if  they  hear  a  scary 
•■  rattle  at  the  door  or  smell  smoke  in 
the  night,  but  all  these  great  com- 
municators in  Washington  and  Mos- 
cow, with  all  their  magic  gadgets,  use 
them  mainly  for  propaganda  and  not 
for  diplomacy. 

They  have  invented  a  new  triangu- 
:  lar  communications  game.  They 
don't  talk  privately  to  one  another  but 
shout  publicly  at  each  other  through 
the  news  media.  It's  not  a  role  we 
sought  or  are  good  at,  but  we're  in  the 
'  middle  and  probably  part  of  the  prob- 
lem. ' 

Then  there's  the  jet  airplane.  It's  a 
wonderful  machine  but  a  mixed 
blessing.  It  flies  above  the  turbulent 
clouds  and  press.  It  has  kitchens  up 
front,  and  beds  more  comfortable 
than  the  old  railroad  drawing  cars, 
'-  and  when  the  great  men  get  off  in  the 
morning  the  bands  are  playing. 
'■■'\t  is  both  a  useful  convenience, 
bringing  the  leaders  of  Israel  and 
Lebanon  here  this  week,  and  a  means 
of  escape.  It  has  clearly  diminished 
the  influence  of  ambassadors.  For 
when  anything  really  important  hap- 
pens, some  superstar  flies  off  from 
Washington  to  take  charge,  thus  re- 
lieving his  ambassador  of  much  au- 
thority or  influence. 

Then,  in  this  gloomy  catalogue  of 
the  contributions  of  science  to  the  fail- 
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The 
l  Cold 
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By  James  Reston 

ure  of  diplomacy,  we  come  to  the 
photocopying  machine.  After  long 
and  silent  meditation,  considering 
what  these  mechanical  idiots  are 
copying  most  of  the  time,  I  have  come 
to  the  sad  conclusion  that  in  the  State 
Department,  as  they  say  in  their  gen- 
tle way,  these  machines  are  not  very 
helpful. 

For  example,  what  if  by  chance  the 
President's  ambassador  in  Beirut  or 
some  brave  ambassador  in  Central 
America  wanted  to  send  the  Presi- 
dent a  private  message  saying, 
"Skipper,  in  my  judgment  you're  run- 
ning into  a  buzzsaw"?  How  would  he 
get  it  through  the  photocopying  ma- 
chines? 

Would  he  dare  try?  He  would  surely 
be  prudent  enough  to  think  that  his 
"eyes  only"  cable  for  the  President 
would  not  be  read  first,  if  ever,  by  the 
President  but  be  run  through  the 
copying  machines  and  distributed 
with  the  thought  that  maybe  be  didn't 
agree  with  everything  the  President 
was  doing. 

So  what?  So  the  ambassador,  with 
all  these  wonderful  instruments  of 
communication,  takes  no  chance  but 
goes  out  to  lunch. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  assume  that 
the  scientific  development  of  com- 
munications is  going  against  free- 


dom. Quite  the  opposite.  The  East 
Germans  now  watch  West  German 
television  every  night.  Ditto  the 
Czechs  in  Prague. 

The  President  of  Israel,  Chaim 
Herzog,  was  here  the  other  day.  And 
he  was  talking  philosophy  and  histo- 
ry, not  politics,  leaving  this  to  his 
Prime  Minister,  Yitzhak  Shamir. 

But  maybe  President  Herzog's 
quiet  thoughts  were  more  important 
than  Prime  Minister  Shamir's  negoti- 
ations for  more  military  aid. 

Mr.  Herzog  talked  privately  about 
the  power  of  communications.  It  was 
now  possible  to  see  Israeli  television 
in  Jordan,  and  even  for  him  to  watch 
Yasir  Arafat's  press  conference  in 
Damascus. 

All  this  would  change  things,  Mr. 
Herzog  said.  I  had  heard  the  same 
thing  from  Helmut  Schmidt  and  Willy 
Brandt  in  West  Germany.  Namely 
that  there  was  no  way  to  stop  this 
drift  and  expansion  of  information,  or 
to  stop  it  from  seeping  through  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

Maybe  before  long  it  will  be  possi- 
ble to  have  worldwide  television  that 
could  not  be  jammed,  so  that  the 
Soviet  people  would  see  that  there 
were  other  ways  to  live  in  a  world  not 
as  hostile  as  they  have  been  told  by 
Tass  and  Pravda.  But  that's  probaby 
a  long  way  off.  There's  a  crisis  in 
U.S.-Soviet  relations  for  the  moment, 
but  it's  probably  not  as  serious  as  it 
sounds.  One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs, 
despite  all  this  talk  about  electronic 
propaganda,  is  that  the  Soviet  leader 
sat  down  the  other  day  and  wrote  a 
personal  letter  to  Chancellor  Kohl  in 
West  Germany. 

This  is  what  Mr.  Lincoln  used  to  do 
when  he  was  fussing  with  his  political 
opponents.  He  didn't  have  a  hot  line 
but  only  a  quill  pen.  President  Rea- 
gan would  do  well  to  go  back  and  read 
Mr.  Lincoln's  calm  letters  appealing 
for  reconciliation.  They  were  very 
good  and  are  worth  recalling  in  our 
present  troubles. 


C2  ; 
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Sports  World  Specials 
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Most  physically  fit 
of  all  Pre^icients  , 
because  of  his 
training  program 


Muscles  Reagan 

Mirror,  mirror  on  the  wall,       '  ■  >■  •' 
Who's  the  brawniest  President  of 
them  all?"  > 

That,  apparently,  is  more  or  less 


how  Dan  Lurie,  the  publisher  of  Mus- 
cle Training  Illustrated  magazine, 
went  about  selecting  the  "best  physi- 
cally fit  President  of  all  time." 

Noting  that  historical  data  on 
Presidential  physiques  were  sketchy, 
Lurie  said  he  had  been  impressed  by 
the  6-foot-2-inch  Washington,  a 
powerfully  built  man,  who,  legend 
has  it,  once  threw  a  coin  across  the 
Potomac.  And  he  conceded  that  the 
sinewy,  180-pound  Lincoln,  at  6-1  the 
tallest  President,  had  built  up  a  mus- 
cle, or  two  splitting  rails  as  a  youth. 
He  also  acknowleded  the  hardy, 
rough-riding  reputation  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

But  when  it  came  to  pick  a  winner, 
none  of  those  had  a  chance.  As  Lurie 
explained  it,  "You  can't  go  back  and 
honor  a  President  who's  no  longer 
here." 

And  so  he  chose  a  President  who  is 
very  much  here  (and  at  the  peak  of 
his  publicity  value)  —  Ronald  (Mus- 
cles) Reagan. 

Lurie,  who  plu.ua  to  unveil  a  plaque 
honoring  the  President's  physical  fit- 
ness at  the  Downtown  Athletic  Club 
tomorrow  morning,  said  that  in  addi- 
tion to  his  status  as  an  incumbent,  he 
had  also  been  swayed  by  the  success 
..of  the  72-year-old  JPresident's  ; prO- 
fjjft  l   M/H--"  *  '    *"*— *  »M«T 


gram  of  daily  weight  training  and 
other  body-building  exercises,  and  his 
efforts  to  promote  physical  fitne  ^  in 
others. 

"He  should  be  an  inspiration  to  us 
all,"  he  said. 


Abe  Lincoln,  'The  Illinois  Beast9 


Uy  Joseph  II.  Cooper 


The  journalists  and  commentators  of  the  1980s  are 
thought  to  be  particularly  critical  and  cynical;  unfor- 
giving and  perhaps  maliciously  biased;  disrespectful 
and  even  rude.  Anyone  who  believes  that  those  seeking 
to  serve  the  public  are  now  given  an  unnecessarily  hard 
time  by  the  media  should  consider  how  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  treated  by  the  press  of  his  day. 

Lincoln  was  denounced  and  vilified  as  no  other 
President.  Few  of  us  are  acquainted  with  Abe  Lincoln 
the  "mole-eyed  monster"  with  a  "soul  of  leather,"  or 
Lincoln  "the  present  turtle  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment." Some  of  the  1860s  slurs  he  had  to  bear  were 
"Simple  Susan,"  "Jack  Pudding,"  "Kentucky  Mule,"  "Il- 
linois Beast"  and  "ape."  A  New  York  newspaper  referred 
to  him  as  "that  hideous  baboon  at  the  other  end  of  the 
^     avenue"  and  suggested  that  "Barnum  should  buy  and 
S     exhibit  him  as  a  zoological  curiosity.  He  was  ridiculed 
for  what  were  seen  as  his  "loutish  ways;"  he  was  pic- 
r-     tured  as  "an  unwashed  and  uncombed,  long-legged,  un- 
£     couth  giant,  bragging  of  his  railing  feats,  and  swinging 

<  his  long  arms  over  his  discomfitted  opponents." 

gj  Lincoln's  abilities  and  sensibilities  were  questioned 

w     in  the  most  unflattering  ways.  A  journalist  wrote  that 
-     "Mr.  Lincoln,  having  brought  his  brilliant  intellectual 

<  powers  to  bear  upon  the  cultivation  of  luxuriant  whis- 
£  kers,  has  now  concentrated  his  mental  energies  upon 
^  the  question  —  what  hotel  he  shall  stop  at  in  New 
£  York."  The  New  York  Herald  found  him  to  be  "a  coun- 
%  try  lawyer  of  more  than  average  shrewdness,  and  of  far 
§  more  than  the  average  indelicacy  which  marks  the 
z     Western  wit."  In  a  lengthy  and  particularly  virulent 

1864  editorial  the  Herald  contemptuously  mocked  Lin- 
coln, "the  vulgar  joker,"  as  "a  joke  incarnated." 

The  Herald  editorial  advised  him  "to  collect  and 
publish  his  jokes"  as  "all  of  the  other  great  jokers  have 
done  this,"  and  because,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Herald, 
"President  Lincoln  has  nothing  but  his  jokes  to  recom- 
mend him,  and  he  ought  to  make  the  most  of  them." 

For  one  Washington  reporter,  Lincoln's  "attempts" 
at  speechmaking  yielded  "crude,  ignorant  twaddle, 
without  point  or  meaning."  An  Albany  paper  stated, 
"He  is  not  known  except  as  a  slang-whanging  stump 
speaker  of  which  all  parties  are  ashamed."  The  New 
£J    York  Herald  called  him  "a  fourth-rate  lecturer,  who 
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cannot  speak  good  grammar,  and  who  delivers  hack- 
neyed, illiterate  compositions  .  .  .  unmitigated  trash, 
interlarded  with  coarse  and  clumsy  jokes."  A  Cincin- 


nati paper  declared  that  he  was  a  "pettifogging  dema- 
gogue" who  made  "no  pretension  to  oratory  or  the 
graces  of  diction"  and  pronounced  words  "in  a  manner 
that  puzzles  the  ear  sometimes  to  determine  whether 
he  is  speaking  his  own  or  a  foreign  tongue." 

A  Harrisburg  paper  decided  to  "pass  over"  the  "silly 
remarks"  that  constituted  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress and  expressed  the  hope  that  "the  veil  of  oblivion 
shall  be  dropped  over  them  and  that  they  shall  no  more 
be  repeated  or  thought  of."  The  Chicago  Times  assailed 
the  address  as  an  embarrassment:  "The  cheek  of  every 
American  must  tingle  with  shame  as  he  reads  the  silly, 
flat,  and  dish-watery  utterances  of  the  man  who  has  to 
be  pointed  out  to  intelligent  foreigners  as  the  President 
of  the  United  States." 

The  same  Chicago  Times  described  Lincoln's  second 
inaugural  address  as  marking  the  transformation  of 
"the  partially  honest  coward"  into  "the  unblushingly 
corrupt  bully,"  and  scoffed:  "We  did  not  conceive  it  pos- 
sible that  even  Mr.  Lincoln  could  produce  a  paper  so 
slip-shod,  so  loose-jointed,  so  puerile,  not  alone  in  liter- 
ary construction,  but  in  ideas,  its  sentiments,  its 
grasp."  A  noted  commentator  of  the  day  found  it  to  be 
"the  most  awkwardly  expressed  document  I  ever  read 
—  if  it  be  correctly  printed."  He  wondered  why  it  was 
not  made  "a  little  more  creditable  to  American  scholar- 
ship" and  why  it  was  not  prepared  by  a  more  learned 
person  "so  as  to  save  it  from  the  ridicule  of  a  sophomore 
in  a  British  university." 

The  way  Lincoln  dealt  with  insults,  censures  and 
abuse  can  offer  a  lesson  for  all  students  of  —  and  candi- 
dates^ —  the  current  political  scene.  In  his  last  speech, 
in  1865,  Lincoln  said,  "As  a  general  rule,  I  abstain  from 
reading  the  reports  of  attacks  upon  myself,  wishing  not 
to  be  provoked  by  that  to  which  I  cannot  properly  offer 
an  answer."  Perhaps  such  abstention  and  resignation  is 
unrealistic  in  these  days  of  public  relations  counselors, 
media  advisers,  speechwriters  and  press  secretaries 
geared  up  to  offer  denials  and  obfuscations.  Yet,  they 
rarely  offer  answers  and  often  concentrate  on  the  provo- 
cation. They  claim  vindication.  In  an  1864  letter  to  his 
secretary  of  war,  Lincoln  wrote,  "Truth  is  generally  the 
best  vindication  against  slander." 

If  one  were  to  modify  a  sentence  from  the  Gettys- 
burg Address,  one  could  assert  that  the  world  made 
little  note,  nor  long  remembered,  what  was  said  about 
Lincoln  in  the  1860s,  but  the  world  can  never  forget 
what  Lincoln  did  and  said. 

Joseph  H.  Cooper  is  editorial  counsel  at  The 
New  Yorker  magazine. 


President  Reagan  gives  a  -hat  to  Irish  Prime  Minister  Garret  FltzGerald  after 
accepting  a  bow!  of  shamrocks  from  the  PM  during  luncheon  yesterday. 

Ron  joins  Irish  PM 
in  rap  at  terrorism 


By  BRUCE  DRAKE 


Washington  (News  Bureau)— Presi- 
dent Reagan,  trading  St.  Patrick's  Day 
toasts  in  advance  with  Irish  Prime 
Minister  Garret  FitzGeraid,  yesterday 
denounced  -"tragically  misguided" 
Americans  who  send  aid  to  the  Irish 
Republican  Army  and  others  who 
"preach  hatred  and  practice  violence." 

FitzGeraid  gave  Reagan  a  bowl  of 
Irish  shamrocks  Reagan  gave  Fitz- 
Geraid a  green  hat  that  had  "Very 
Important  Irishman"  written  on  it. 

Reagan  told  FitzGeraid.  "We  sup- 
port your  personal  mission  in  America 
to  end  the  tragically  misguided  sup- 
port of  some  here  for  terrorist  ele- 
ments in  Northern  Ireland." 

"I  sometimes  wonder  what  our 
brave  ancestors— those  who  fought  so 


gallantly  over  so  many  centuries 
against  such  hopeless  odds— what  they 
would  say  about  the  valor  of  people 
who  commit  acts  of  violence  and  prey 
on  the  innocent,  sometimes  maiming 
and  killing  innocent  women  and  chil- 
dren," Reagan  said. 

FitzGeraid  quoted  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's statement:  "There  can  be  no 
successful  appeal  from  the  ballot  to 
the  bullet"  as  an  answer  to  "the  claim 
by  certain  violent  men  in  our  island  to 
tike  power  with  a  ballot  box  in  one 
hand  and  an  Armalite  rifle  in  the 
other." 

FitzGeraid  told  Reagan  that  his 
June  visit  to  Ireland  is  a  "subject  of 
conversation  and  excitement  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,"  particularly  in  the  tiny  village 
of  Ballyporeen,  County  Tipperary. 
where  Reagan  traces  his  roots. 
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The  Republicans'  Amnesia 


By  John  Buchanan 

WASHINGTON  —  President  Rea- 
gan lucked  off  his  re-election  cam- 
paign with  a  declaration  that  the 
Democrats  are  "going  so  far  left, 
they've  left  America."  I'm  concerned 
that  our  party  —  the  Republican 
Party —  is  moving  so  far  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  New  Right  that  it  is  aban- 
doning its  own  best  traditions. 

Traditionally,  the  Republican 
Party  has  stood  for  civil  rights  for  mi- 
nority members,  equal  rights  for 
women  and  constitutional  liberties 
for  all  Americans.  Above  all,  the  Re- 
publican has  opposed  government  en- 
croachment on  individual  rights. 

The  Republican  tradition  was  de- 
fined by  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the 
struggles  to  preserve  the  Union  and 
abolish  slavery.  This  tradition  was 
refined  by  both  the  right  and  left 
wings  of  our  party  —  by  conserva- 
tives such  as  William  Howard  Taft, 
Robert  A.  Taft  and  Barry  M.  Goldwa- 
ler  as  well  as  liberals  such  as  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  Wendell  L.  Willkie 
and  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller. 

In  the  past,  the  debate  between  lib- 
eral and  conservative  Republicans 
concentrated  upon  the  role  of  govern- 
ment in  providing  social  services. 
Neither  liberals  nor  conservatives 
challenged  the  Grand  Old  Party's  his- 
toric commitment  to  constitutional 
liberties  for  all  and  equal  opportuni- 
ties for  blacks  and  women.  Only  the 
New  Right  has  challenged  these 
traditions  —  and  claimed  a  divine 
mandate  for  doing  so. 

There  is  no  stronger  testimony  to 
the  abandonment  of  traditional  Re- 
John  Buchanan,  chairman  of  People 
for  the  American  Way,  an  organiza- 
tion that  focuses  on  individual  free- 
doms, was  a  Republican  Representa- 
tive from  Alabama  from  1965  to  1981. 


publican  Party  values  than  the  possi- 
bility that  Republicans  will  be  swept 
out  of  office  this  year  on  a  tidal  wave 
of  women's  votes,  including  the  votes 
of  business  and  professional  women. 
Lest  we  forget,  it  was  the  Republican 
Party  that  supported  extending  the 
ri^ht  to  vote  to  women.  And 
passage  of  the  19th  Amendment  — 
which  gave  women  the  right  to  vote  — 
ushered  in  the  Republican  era  of  the 
lS2u's. 

Republicans  once  led  the  way  on 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  but 
now  have  fallen  by  the  wayside.  The 
1980  Republican  platform  was  the 
first  in  40  years  not  to  support  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment.  If  the  Re- 
publican Party  wants  to  close  the 
"  ;ender  gap,"  let's  put  the  E.R.A. 
batk  in  our  platform  instead  of  puz- 
zl...,-;  over  how  to  put  down  Geraldine 

A.  I  erraro. 

The  party  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is 
also  in  danger  of  forgetting  its  roots 
on  the  issue  of  civil  rights.  The  civil 
rights  legislation  of  the  1950's  and 
1960's  was  overwhelmingly  supported 
by  Congressional  Republicans  and 
enacted  into  law  over  the  filibusters 
of  Southern  Democrats. 

I  -an  still  recall  the  eloquent  de- 
fence of  civil  rights  legislation  by  two 
Republicans  from  Lincoln's  home 
state —  Everett  M.  Dirksen  and  John 

B.  Anderson.  Yet  now  those  Republi- 
cans attempting  to  provide  leader- 
ship on  such  issues  as  voting  rights 
and  tax  exemptions  for  segregated 
private  schools  are  condemned  and 
even  invited  out  of  the  party  by  the 
radical  right-wing  leader  Terry 
Dolan  of  the  National  Conservative 
Political  Action  Committee. 

How  far  the  Republican  Party  has 
strayed  from  its  traditions  is  re- 
vealed in  its  unseemly  embrace  of  the 
u.ira-fundamentalist  right  wing,  in- 
cluding the  Moral  Majority,  Christian 
Voice  and  the  recently  organized 


American  Coalition  for  Traditional 
Values,  whose  leaders  were  honored 
not  long  ago  by  the  White  House. 
Much  as  these  organizations  love  to 
talk  about  "traditional  values,"  they 
threaten  Americans'  fundamental 
constitutional  liberties,  especially 
First  Amendment  guarantees  of  reli- 
gious freedom  and  separation  of 
church  and  state. 

Apparently  preferring  theocracy  to 
democracy,  Tim  LaHaye,  chairman 
of  the  American  Coalition  for  Tradi- 
tional Values,  has  said:  "The  prob- 
lem with  America  is  ...  we  do  not 
have  enough  of  God's  ministers  run- 
ning our  country."  The  fundamental- 


ist right  declares  that  its  positions  on 
a  host  of  political,  social,  economic 
and  foreign  policy  issues  are  the  only 
views  that  are  "pro-Christian."  Ac- 
cording to  these  evangelists-turned- 
politicians,  good  Christians  must  sup- 
port an  increase  in  defense  spending 
and  oppose  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment, the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, the  Department  of  Education. 
And  if  you  dasagree,  you're  "anti- 
God"  and  "anti-family." 

This  moral  McCarthyism  not  Only 
extends  the  trend  toward  abandoning 
the  party's  heritage  but  also  threat- 
ens to  suffocate  free  debate  over  the 
future  of  Republicanism.  That's  why 


it  is  so  important  for  mainstream  Re- 
publicans —  liberals  and  conserva- 
tives alike  —  to  speak  up  for  our  par-: 
ty's  traditional  support  of  civil  rights 
for  minorities,  equal  rights  for 
women  and  religious  liberty  for  peo- 
ple of  all  faiths.  If  we  don't  speak  up; 
now,  the  party  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
may  be  hijacked  by  Tim  LaHaye  and 
Terry  Dolan.  □ 
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flllThe  Republicans 


Charles  McC.  Mathias  Jr 


Why  Should  a  Moderate  Go  to  Dallas? 


_  Who  are  the  moderate  Republicans  today? 
What  do  they  stand  for?  Is  there  a  role  for  moder- 
ates in  today's  GOP? 
f  These  are  a  few  of  the  questions  I  have  been 
asking  myself  recently  as  I  look  over  the  past  of 
this  great  party  and  try  to  determine  what  future 
it  holds  for  moderates  and  progressives. 

I  believe  there  is  a  role  for  moderate  Republi- 
cans to  play  in  the  modem  GOP,  even  though  the 
Republican  Party  has  definitely  become  more 
conservative  since  the  Goktwater  campaign  of 
1964.  A  number  of  very  conservative  Democrats 
have  become  Republicans,  and  some  of  the  mod- 
erate Republicans  have  left  the  party.  But  this  is 
not  an  irreversible  trend. 

When  Lincoln  put  the  party  together,  it  was 
really  a  coalition  of  smaller  movements  that  had  a 
common  core.  They  came  together  as  a  party  and 
became  a  winning  party  in  the  election  of  1860. 
But  by  1872,  just  12  years  later,  the  party  had 
begun  to  puB  apart;  there  was  a  rump  candidate 
for  president,  and  Horace  Greeley  was  running 
on  what  was  in  effect  a  third-party  ticket. 

Such  ebb  and  flow  has  been  a  recurrent  theme 
in  the  party  throughout  its  history.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  for  example,  the  center  of 
radical  Republicanism  was  in  the  Midwest,  home 
of  the  famous  "insurgents."  The  conservative, 
reactionary  Republicans  were  people  such  as  Nel- 
son Aldrich  in  Rhode  Island,  and  elsewhere  up 
and  down  the  East  Coast.  Now  the  moderate, 
progressive  Republicans  are  generally  associated 
with  the  East  Coast  and  the  more  conservative 
Republicans  are  in  the  West.  Such  changes  will 
take  place  again  and  again  as  social  and  political 
attitudes  evolve. 

There  are  some  basic  standards  of  the  Republi- 
can Party,  standards  that  differentiate  it  from  the 
Democratic  Party.  The  party  is  held  together  by 
an  abiding  trust  in  the  capability  of  individuals  to 
shoulder  their  responsibilities  and  to  develop 
their  potential  in  a  way  that  results  in  the  great- 
est collective  benefit  for  the  country. 

The  core  of  the  Republican  philosophy  is  to 
give  individuals  a  chance  to  develop  their  poten- 
tial and  consequently  to  give  the  country  the 
chance  to  be  greater.  Republicans  believe  that 
many  problems  can  be  solved  through  free  enter- 
prise, and  that  we  should  attempt  to  maintain  the 
free  enterprise  system  to  the  greatest  degree 
possible  in  this  interdependent  world  in  which  we 
live.  Of  course  there  are  limitations.  But  I  think  it 
is  the  concept  of  freedom  of  action  for  individuals 
that  is  the  ultimate  common  ground  which  at- 
tracts people  to  the  Republican  Party. 

Republicans  also  have  a  deep  sense  of  fairness. 
They  want  to  see  burdens  borne  equally  and 
fairly  and  they  want  to  see  benefits  distributed 


equally  and  fairly.  They  want  a  society  that  is 
both  just  and  free. 

But  over  the  past  few  years  the  conservative 
strain  has  grown  larger  in  the  Republican  Party, 
as  it  has  in  the  country  and  even  in  the  whole 
world.  People  yearn  for  simple  answers  as  life  be- 
comes more  complex.  Simplistic  rhetoric  that  has 
been  offered  by  some  Republicans  has  promised 
easy  answers  to  complicated  problems  of  modern 
life.  That  approach  has  had  an  appeal  in  the  party, 
but  it  will  not  be  ultimately  satisfying,  because 
life  just  is  not  simple. 

I  do  not  begrudge  the  ultraconservatives  their 
place  in  the  party.  It  is  important — particularly  in 
a  great  continental  country  such  as  the  United 
States — to  have  diversity  within  both  parties  so 
that  new  ideas  can  be  thoroughly  digested.  If 
changing  ideas  are  to  be  accepted  in  America, 
they  must  be  absorbed  through  constant  dialogue 


"The  Republican  Party 
could  not  govern  for  any 
length  of  time  without  the 
injection  of  ideas  on 
domestic  and  foreign  policy 
that  are  brought  to  the  party 
by  its  moderate  members. " 


at  many  levels.  Diversity  means  that  there  will  be 
debate  and  discussion  within  a  party  which  can  be 
later  elevated  to  the  level  of  bipartisan  debate  on 
a  national  scale.  All  of  this  helps  to  make  it  possi- 
ble for  the  people  in  Nevada  or  Wyoming  with 
their  particular  points  of  view  to  accept  an  idea 
that  may  have  originated  in  the  urban  centers  of 
the  East  Coast,  and  vice  versa. 

Republicans  need  to  be  aware  that  when  there 
is  not  enough  diversity,  people  begin  to  leave  the 
party.  We  have  had  serious  losses,  and  I  think 
such  desertions  indicate  we  have  gone  too  far. 

Lincoln  would  have  to  be  distressed  by  some 
aspects  of  what  is  going  on.  During  his  presi- 
dency he  pointed  out  how  necessary  it  was  to  be 
sensitive  to  everyone's  point  of  view.  He  noted 
that  freedom  for  a  flock  of  sheep  would  be  to  be 
protected  from  the  wolf.  But,  he  said,  that  might 
not  be  the  wolf's  idea  of  freedom.  He  was  telling 
Americans  over  100  years  ago  that  freedom  is 


something  very  personal  and  has  to  be  inter- 
preted in  the  light  of  the  needs  of  the  people.  I 
think  he  would  feel  that  the  right  wing  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  of  today  was  probably  transgress- 
ing on  the  needs  of  the  people. 

But  I  have  stayed  because  I  think  there  is  a 
useful  role  for  the  moderate  wing  of  the  Republi- 
can Party.  There  is  more  to  politics  than  just  the 
joy  of  combat  and  thrill  of  victory.  Politics  is 
about  governing.  And  in  order  to  govern,  you 
have  to  have  a  base  that's  broad  enough  to  de- 
mand,respect  and  to  induce  at  least  the  minimum 
necessary  amount  of  agreement. 

The  Republican  Party  could  not  govern  for  any 
length  of  time  without  the  injection  of  ideas  on 
domestic  and  foreign  policy  that  are  brought  to 
the  party  by  its  moderate  members.  The  Reagan 
administration  is  the  proof  of  that.  President  Rea- 
gan has  modified  many  of  his  original  positions 
since  he  has  been  in  the  White  House,  and  he  has 
done  it  because  he  sees  that  the  views  of  moder- 
ate Republicans  shared  by  millions  of  Americans 
reflect  policies  that  are  necessary  in  order  to  gov- 
ern. 

The  ultraconservative  wing  of  the  party  has 
been  allowed  to  gain  power  only  because  of  a 
weakness  of  the  moderates — and  I  have  to  plead 
guilty  to  that.  We  moderates  get  so  entranced 
with  the  business  of  governing  and  get  so  im- 
mersed in  the  day-to-day  operations  of  Congress 
and  the  administration  that  we  do  not  pay  close 
attention  to  party  affairs.  We  tend  to  leave  that  to 
"others." 

That  gives  the  ultra-right  a  chance  to  enhance 
its  control  of  the  Republican  Party  machinery.  It 
has  been  a  long-term  generational  weakness  of 
Republican  moderates.  But  nothing  is  forever. 
New  opportunity  is  there,  because  there  is  no 
clear  ultraconservative  leader  who  will  succeed 
Reagan  automatically.  There  will  be  opportunities 
in  many  party  positions,  from  presidential  nomi- 
nee down  to  precinct  chairman,  for  those  moder- 
ates who  want  to  participate  in  politics,  those  who 
want  to  see  a  more  centrist  kind  of  a  party.  Pro- 
gressives can  move  in  now  and  have  renewed  in- 
fluence at  a  very  basic  stage  of  political  organiza- 
tions. 

But  as  we  contemplate  these  possibilities  as 
the  Republican  National  Convention  in  Dallas 
begins,  we  need  to  also  recall  Lincoln's  warning 
in  Cleveland  in  1861,  which  has  some  pertinence 
in  1984.  "If  we  do  not  make  common  cause  to 
save  the  good  old  skip  of  the  Union  on  this  voy- 
age, nobody  will  have  a  chance  to  pilot  her  on  an- 
other voyage." 


The  writer  is  a  Republican  senator  from 
Maryland. 
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It's  not  Mr. 


By  Michael  Kilian 

WASHINGTON— When  the  Republicans  convene  in 
Dallas  to  send  forth  the  ticket  ot  Ronald  Reagan  and 
George  Bush  for  another  term,  someone  will  be 
missing,  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  body:  Abraham 
Lincoln, 

The  Republican  Party  appears  about  as  united  as 
it's  ever  been  or  is  likely  to  be.  Its  two  wings— 
whether  you  call  them  conservative  and  liberal,' 
populist  and  progressive,  or  establishment  and 
nouveau  riche — are  in  harmony.  There's  been  some 
minor  niggling  over  the  convention  platform  and 
rules,  ana  the  usual  squeaking  from  such  unimportant 
nasties  as  Terry  Dolan  of  the  National  Conservative 
Political  Action  Committee,  but  essentially  the  affair 
will  be  a  grandly  staged  love  feast. 

Spared  the  rivalries,  quar- 
rels and  other  internal 
stresses  that  bedeviled  the 
Democrats  in  San  Francisco 
last  month,  the  Republicans 
will  have  an  opportunity  to 
display  their  party  to  the 
American  public  at  its  shiny 
best.  The  convention  will 
serve  to  define  the  party 
and  its  principles  as  its 
leaders  in  1984  best  under- 
stand them.  The  proceed- 
ings may  be  overly  orches- 
trated, and  not  a  little 
boring,  but  they  will  be  re- 
vealing. 

And  they  would  be  most  displeasing  to  Abraham 
Lincoln  if  he  were  alive  today. 

It  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  the  historical  cliche  of  a 
once-radical  political  movement  having  been  co-opted 
and  corruptee  by  robber  barons  and  big  business. 

"True,  the  party  was  born  in  opposition  to  slavery, 
mostly  in  response  to  the  hated  Kansas-Nebraska  Act 
that  extended  slavery  into  the  West,  but  for  its  times 
it  was  much  more  moderate  than  radical.  It  repudi- 
ated the  maniacal  John  Brown  and  distanced  Itself 
from  such  fiery  abolitionists  as  William  Lloyd  Gar- 
rison, who  used  to  rail  against  the  Constitution  as  "a 
covenant  with  death  and  an  agreement  with  hell!" 

The  early  Republicans  did  attract  such  liberal 
Democratic  offshoots  as  Martin  Van  Buren's  Free  Soil 
Party,  a  substantial  portion  of  the  labor  movement 
and  adherents  of  the  humanitarian  liberalism  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  who  called  his  own  political  party 
"Republican."  But  they  also  moved  quite  quickly  to 
the  center  to  become  the  party  of  big  business, 
centralized  finance,  Hamilton! an  Federalism  and 
Northern  industrialism. 

Lincoln  himself  was  by  then  a  wealthy  corporate 
attorney,  with  the  giant  Illinois  Central  Railroad  his 
principal  client.  In  the  decades  that  followed,  the 
most  progressive  Republican  presidents— -Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Dwight  Eisenhower  and  Richard  Nixon- 
presided  over  administrations  in  which  business  was 
more  than  comfortable.  «  v 

The  two  wings  of  the  party  have  never  been  that  far 

Michael  Kilian  is  a  Tribune  columnist  and  editorial 

writer. 
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apart  anyway;  indeed,  as  humorist  Russell  Baker 
noted,  they're  on  the  same  side  of  the  creature,  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  Herbert  Hoover, 
bite  noire  of  the  Democratic  Left,  who  created  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corp.  and  set  in  motion  the 
initiatives  that  produced  unemployment  compensation 
and  Social  Security. 

I The  . difference  between  Abraham  Lincoln's  Republi 
can  Party  and  Ronald  Reagan's  stems  from  a  pro- 
found  change  that  turned  on  the  same  race  tesne  that 
originally  brought  the  GOP  into  being. 

The  Republican  Party  still  opposes  slavery.  ai» 
though  this  might  not  be  too  clear  from  some  ef  the 
speeches  the  Democrats  made  in  San  Francisco,  its 
first  motto  of  "Free  soil,  free  labor,  free  men!"  CouM 
find  a  place  in  some  of  Reagan's  rhetoric, 

But  all  the  Republicans  ever  promised  or  gave 
American  blacks  was  freedom,  and  by  the  Great 
Depression  that  was  insufficient,  The  Democrats 
under  Franklin  Roosevelt  offered  blacks  a  welfare 
paternalism  that,  for  all  its  similarity  to  many  de 
pendent  aspects  of  those  centuries  of  slavery,  had  by 
the  time  of  Lyndon  Johnson's  Great  Society  effected  a 
mass  exodus  of  blacks  from  the  Republican  Party.  By 
the  time  Reagan  took  office,  the  abandonment  was 
virtually  complete. 

By  using  the  full  force  of  his  office  and  federal  lew 
to  compel  sweeping  political  and  social  change  in  the 
South,  Johnson  also  provoked  another  mass  migration 
of  voters— white  Southerners  moving  from  the  Demo 
cratic  Party  [the  traditional  defender  of  slavery  in 
Lincoln's  time]  to  the  suddenly  appealing  and  increas- 
ingly reactionary  Republicans, 

As  a  consequence,  the  Republican  Party  now  incor- 
porates two  elements  that  were  anathema  to  it  in  the 
days  of  its  founding.  One  comprises  the  senophobic 
and  bigoted  religious  fundamentalists  who  are  the 
heirs  to  the  anti-black,  anti-Catholic  and  antMoretgn- 
er  "Know  Nothings"  of  Lincoln's  day-so  called 
because,  when  asked  about  their  secret  meetings, 
they  would  reply,  "I  know  nothing," 

The  other  is  made  up  of  the  states  righters  who 
oppose  the  federalism,  constitutionalism  and  belief  in 
the  moral  efficacy  of  government  that  ItepubHcsna 
have  stood  for  from  Lincoln  to  Gerald  Ford,  That 
element  includes  Reagan  himself,  who  in  His  196! 
inaugural  promised  to  "reins titute  this  nation  as  a 
federation  of  sovereign  states."  The  words  could  have 
been  taken  verbatim  from  the  iconoclast  ir  speeches  of 
that  great  champion  of  states'  right*  end  sift  veer  aey, 
John  C.  Calhoun,  who  tried  to  lead  the  South  out  of  the 
Union  in  1832. 

A  similar  speech  can  be  expected  from  ileagan  at 
the  Thursday  night  oratorical  celebrationis  that  will 
conclude  the  1984  Republican  convention,  a  speech 
that  will  re-establish  Reagan's  campaign  premise  of 
running  against  the  federal  government  m  Is  sworn  to 
administer.  iff1 

The  Republican  Party  under  Lincoln  net  ftttiy  abo! 
ished  slavery  but  also  forged  the  Union,  ftemre  the 
Civil  War,  people  commonly  said  "the  United  State** 
are."  After  it,  they  said  "the  United  States  it."  . 

It  was  Abraham  Lincoln  who  spoke  so  nobly  oi  the 
federal  institution  that  was  "government  of  the  pee 
pie,  by  the  people*  for  the  people,"  Were  he  to  waiei* 
this  convention  and  hear  some  of  it*  more  radtral 
rhetoric,  he  might,  like  most  Republican*,  have  tear* 
in  his  eyes— but  they  would  not  bo  Um%  of  pride. 


Shadows 


Cloud  of  Complacency 
G.O.P.  'Springtime  of  Hope' 
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Dallas 

BY  the  standards  that  customarily  apply  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  acknowledged  by  friend  and  foe 
i  alike  as  the  nation's  consummate  political  per- 
'  former,  last  week's  reviews  and  the  response 
were  surprisingly  tepid.  Mr.  Reagan's  speech  accepting 
renomination  lasted  almost  an  hour.  A  laundry  list  ot 
Democratic  failings  lent  it  an  .uncharacteristically  nega- 
tive tone.  By  the  time  the  President  reached  his  extended 
peroration,  with  its  trademark  rhetorical  flourishes 
about  "a  springtime  of  hope  for  America,"  both  the 
speaker  and  audience  seemed  to  be  flagging.  In  the  end, 
they  were  joined  in  a  mood  of  subdued  optimism.  The 
convention  closed  without  the  cresting  emotion  that 
■  would  <=eem  to  be  in  order  for  a  candidate  who  many  think 
may  be  on  the  verge  of  an  electoral  landslide,  and  for  a 
party  that  seems  to  have  a  strong  chance  to  achieve  a 
new  period  of  conservative  ascendancy  in  American  poli- 

dCS  Certainly,  the  broiling  weather  in  Dallas  conspired 
against  jubilation.  Also,  before  a  smiling  Mr.  Reagan 
strode  out  on  the  platform,  the  delegates  to  the  Republi- 
can National  Convention  had  been  bludgeoned  for  three 
days  with  standard-issue  speeches.  Not  even  a  grizzled 
but  still  defiant  Barry  Goldwater  could  touch  the  deepest 
wellsprings  of  partisan  emotion  by  repeating  the  famous 


declaration  -  "Extremism  in, the  defense  of  liberty  is  no 
vice"  _  with  which  the  Senator  from  Arizona  launched 
the  modern  conservative  movement  20  years  ago. 

But  a  lot  has  changed  since  Mr.  Goldwater  s  1964 
Presidential  bid,  during  which  the  actor  named  Ronald 
Reagan  was  introduced  to  the  national  political  audience 
in  the  new  role  of  campaign  television  spokesman.  Sun 
Belt  conservatives  thought  of  themselves  as  the  outsiders 
of  the  Republican  Party;  today  they  are  its  establish- 
ment The  fierce.  anti-Commarisna  that  drove  Mr  Gola- 
water's  right-wing  insurgency  has  been  tempered  in  the 
era  of  Reagan  bv  an  additional  emphasis  on  an  agenda  ol 
social  and  economic  issues.  Some  Reagan  strategists  fret 
about  "  twin  demons  —  apathy  and  complacency  —  that 
could  rob  the  conservative  ascendancy  of  its  vigor. 
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But  the  fact  is  that  the  Republicans  in  Dallas  had  a 
lot  to  be  complacent  about.  Walter  F.  Mondale  once 
feared  by  the  White  House  as  a  mistake-proof  candidate, 
has  developed  a  case  of  the  stumbles  that  has  opened  him 
to  attack  on  the  issue  of  leadership.  Elections  often  turn 
on  it;  Mr.  Goldwater,  George  McGovern  and  President 
Carter  aU  were  defeated,  in  large  part,  because  they 
seemed  to  lack  Presidential  stature.  The  White  House 
political  managers  sense  they  may  be  able  to  break  the 
Democratic  nominee  apart  by  emphasizing  his  failed  at- 
tempt to  install  Bert  Lance  as  national  party  chairman, 
his  campaign's  difficulties  in  handling  the  financial  dis- 
closures of  his  running  mate,  and  finally  by  relentlessly 
linking  the  former  Vice  President  to  Mr.  Carter. 

"We've  all  witnessed  what's  happened  in  the  last  few 
days  with  Bert  Lance  and  Geraldine  Ferraro,"  Senator 
Paul  Laxalt,  the  general  chairman  of  the  Republican 
Party  told  the  convention  as  he  placed  Mr.  Reagan's 
name 'in  nomination.  "If  Walter  Mondale  can't  run  his 
own  campaign,  how  can  he  negotiate  with  the  Soviets?" 

The  attacks  on  Mr.  Mondale  reflect  a  tactic  devel- 
oped by  him  and  Mr.  Carter  in  1980,  when  they  set  out  to 
accomplish  what  Reagan  aides  called  the  "demoniza-, 
tion"  of  Mr.  Reagan.  In  1984,  the  Republicans  intend  to 
depict  Mr.  Mondale  as  a  political  gremlin  who  because  of 
his  devotion  to  outdated  ideas  and  his  commitments  to 
special  interests  would  hopelessly  foul  up  an  engine  of 
government  that  has  been  humming  smoothly  since  1981 . 

In  attacking  Mr.  Mondale,  the  Republicans  are 
aware  that  they  must  be  careful  not  to  jeopardize  Mr. 
Reagan's  aura  as  a  positive,  good-news  candidate.  The 
safest  method  is  to  use  surrogates  such  as  United  Nations 
chief  delegate  Jeane  Kirkpatrick,  a  Democrat  who  came 
here  to  denounce  the  "humiliating"  foreign  policy  con- 
duct of  the  Carter-Mondale  Administration.  Mr.  Rea- 
gan's decision  to  devote  so  much  of  his  speech  to  deni- 
grating his  opponent  was  a  risk.  He  continued  the  hard- 
line attacks  in  a  speech  in  Chicago  Friday,  where  he  ac- 


cused Mr.  Mondale  of  being  irresolute  on  defense.  Some 
White  House  advisers  expressed  misgivings  about  Mr. 
Reagan^  tone.  But  others  believed  that  at  the  convention, 
at  least  they  insulated  him  by  introducing  him  with  an  18- 
mS  film  toat  used  the  powerful  images  and  folksy 
Susie  of  television  beer  commercials  to  provide  a  blem- 
ish-free history  of  the  Reagan  Administration. 

Mr  Mondale  watched  the  convention  on  television  at 
his  home  "in  North  Oaks,  Minn.,  and  Friday  morning  he 
was  off  to  Abe  Lincoln  country  to  deliver  his  response.  In 
SOTinEfield  111.,  he  said  wryly  that  the  economic  theories 
Siting  from  Dallas  reflected  the  belief  that  "a  rising 
S  aU  yachts."  But  for  many  Democrats,  there  was 
no  joking  away  their  worries.  Mayor  Andrew  Young  o. 
Atlanta Apologized  for  the  language  of  his  complaint  that 
me  Mondale  campaign  was  run  by  arrogant  "white 
dovs  "  but  he  let  stand  his  criticism  of  the  political  judg- 
ment of  what  many  Democrats  consider  a  closed  circle  o. 
advisers  In  fact,  setting  aside  the  choice  of  words, 
Mayor  Yomg1  complaint  was  a  cri  de  coeur  fromJte^ 
Sessional  f  tructure  of  a  party  worried  that  Mr.  Mon- 
dale could  be  headed  for  a  giant  defeat. 

The  Democrats'  Tasks 

According  to  strategists  here  and  elsewhere  the 
Democrats  face  several  pressing  tasks.  They  must  find  a 
way  to  restore  the  luster  of  Mrs.  Ferraro,  whose  stanamg 
and  appeal  as  the  first  woman  on  a .  nationa.  tipke.  haa 
been  damaged  bv  disclosures  about  her  family  finance*. 
iSntallv,  Mr.  Laxalt,  the  Republican  leader  voiced 
me  sentiments  of  many  Democrats  when  he  faulted  he 
Mondale  campaign  for  failing  to  give  Mrs.  Ferraro  the 
he°p  needed  to  make  a  smooth  transition  from  the  thumb- 
Sir-eye  style  of  Queens  politics  to  the  pressures  o.  na-  _ 
ffl  campaigning.  Also,  faced  with  Mr.  pagans  co- 
herent themes  of  leadership,  opportunity  ano  optimism, 
Mr  Mondale  must  settle  on  a  clear  and  compelling  mes- 
sage that  gets  beyond  his  argument  that  he  is  qualified  by 
virtue  of  experience  and  lifelong  ambition. 

Mr  Mondale  demanded  when  he  appeared  Friday  at 
the  site  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates  oi  ltoa  that  Mi . 
Reagan  meet  him  in  a  series  of  a  ™™°^™sf™R 
frontations.  Most  analysts  agree  that  not  withstanding 
Mr  Reagan's  strong  record  in  past  debates,  live  televi- 
si on  appliances  provide  an  opportunity  for  Mr.  Mon- 
dale to  force  the  President  into  the  kind  of  Qisabhng  gaffe 
SjS  tum  the  contest  around.  Eventually,  demo- 
£aph?c  factors  seem  likely  to  come  into  play,  producing 
f  much  ighter  race  than  the  Republican  delegates  con- 
teSfated  as  they  cheered  their  way  through  the  confi- 
dent routines  of  their  party's  1984  convention 

As  most  conventions  do,  the  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican Eatherings  provided,  in  the  midst  of  their  concen- 
tration *e  immediate  contest,  a  tantalizing  glimpse  of 
SonTto  come.  In  the  end,  looking  down  theroad .may 
stand  as  the  most  pleasant  activity  of  the  198-*  politic*) 
veTr  of  the  Democrats.  Republican  leaders  here  wanted 
t Showcase  their  stars  of  the  future.  But  neither  Repre- 
sentatKeajack  F.  Kemp  nor  Senator  Howard  E.  Baker 
Jr  or  Senator  Bob  Dole  or  Transportation  Secretary 
Elizabeth  H.  Dole,  really  wowed  the  crowd.  In  their 
sneeches  with  references  to  Governor  Cuomo  and  Sena- 
torGarj Hart,  the  Republicans  acknowledged  the  Demo- 
crats?7uccess  in  using  San  Francisco  to  start  the  long, 
long  race  toward  the  1988  Presidential  election. 
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WASHINGTON  -  This 
summer  I  read  Gore 
Vidal's  "Lincoln"  — 
more  of  an  essay,  really,  than  a 
novel.  Vidal  sticks  to  the  facts 
about  Abraham  Lincoln,  in- 
corporating actual  dialogue 
taken  from  historic  journals  to 
create  a  Lincoln  who,  Republi- 
can though  he  was,  would  have 
been  booted  out  of  the  GOP 
convention.  By  Ronald 
Reagan's  standards,  Honest 
Abe  was  insufficiently  re- 
ligious. 

In  fact,  Lincoln  had  an  aver- 
sion to  even  mentioning  the 
Almighty  in  his  speeches  and 
when  on  occasion  he  did  so, 
members  of  his  Cabinet— some 
of  whom  were  deeply  reli- 
gious—were both  stunned  and 
grateful. 

I  am  hardly  a  Lincoln  schol- 
ar, and  so  I  can  not  tell  you  if 
Lincoln  was  a  religious  skeptic 
or  whether  he  held  to  the  now- 
quaint  view  that  religion  Is  a 
deeply  personal  matter,  much 
too  serious  and  consequential 
to  be  abused  for  political 
reasons.  He  recognized,  after 


Amazing  political  grace 


all,  that  both  the  South  and  the 
North  thought  they  had  God  on 
their  side  and  that  the  Bible 
itself  was  used  by  both 
abolitionists  and  slave-holders 
to  justify  their  conflicting 
positions. 

Contrast 'Lincoln  with  the 
current  occupant  of  the  White 
House,  Ronald  Reagan.  Here  is 
a  man  who  punctuates  many  of 
his  speeches  with  references  to 
the  Deity,  who  has  reduced 
Him  to  the  level  of  a  Cabinet 
officer,  made  Him  a  cheerlead- 
er for  the  GOP  and  considers 
Him  a  contributor  to  his  re- 
election effort.  In  the  person 
of  Sen.  Paul  Laxalt,  the  Presi- 
dent has  appealed  to  fun- 
damentalist ministers  to  aid  his 
campaign,  even  though  he 
must  know  that,  if  the  minis- 
ters got  \  their  way,  Laxalt's 
state  of  Nevada,  best  known 
for  gambling  and  divorce, 
would  revert  to  desert. 

I  don't  know  what  Lincoln 


By  RICHARD  COHEN 


would  have  thought  of  all  this. 
I  guess  he  would  have  been 
appalled.  But  the  historical  ex- 
ample of  Lincoln  suggests  that 
a  political  leader's  religiosity, 
especially  one  worn  on  the 
sleeve,  tells  you  absolutely  no- 
thing about  him.  Lincoln,  for 
instance,  was  clearly  loath  to 
invoke  the  Deity  and  almost 
never  went  to  church.  Yet  he 
was  not  only  a  great  President 
but  a  great  man. 

On  the  other  hand,  Jimmy 
Carter,  whose  religious  com- 
mitment was  absolute,  was 
hardly  a  great  President  and 
just  an  ordinary  man.  It  hardly 
mattered  to  most  people  that 
Carter  was  a  good  Christian 
when  at  the  same  time  the  only 
thing  zooming  toward,  heaven 
was  the  prime  rate.  In'  ^h 
straits,  they  would  have  prefer- 
red Richard  Nixon  —  a  man 


whose  god  is  pragmatism. 

The  point  is  that  a  person's 
religious  commitment  tells  you 
.almost  nothing  about  that  per- 
son. In  fact,  when  it  comes  to 
safeguarding  civil  liberties  and 
ensuring  progressive  and  fair 
social  policies,  I  would  rather 
take  my  chances  with  your 
average  atheist  than,  say,  the 
Rev.  Jerry  Falwell.  I  grant  you 
he  is  religious.  But  so,  too,  is 
the  Ayatollah.  It  hardly  mat- 
ters to  a  poor,  devoutly  Christ- 
ian American  that  the  Presi- 
dent who  has  made  his  life 
harder  is  also  devoutly  Christ- 
ian—or says  he  is.  Religion  is 
not  what  counts;  politics  is. 

What's  true  for  Reagan  is 
true  for  all  politicians.  It  hard- 
ly matters  to  me  that  Walter 
Mondale  seems  now  to  attend 
church  with  a  vengeance  and 
that  Geraldine  Ferraro  does 
j-'  the  same.  And  New  York  Gov. 
4  Mario  Cuomo  is  no  more  or  no 
less  right  in  his  political  posi- 
tions because  he  is  a  devout 


man.  There  are  others  who 
take  contrary  positions  on,  say 
capital  punishment  and  abor- 
rtwho((are  equally  devout. 
What  matters-the  only  thing 
that  matters-are  the  political 
positions  they  take.  As  they  say 
in  the  army,  they  can  pray  on 
their  bwn  time. 

But  if  you  can  read  the  mind 
of  the  long-dead  Lincoln,  he 
recognized  that  religion  can 
have  a  singular  political  im- 
pact It  can  divide. 

Lincoln  was  intent  on  uni- 
fication, but  that  should  be  the 
goal  of  all  Presidents.  When 
Reagan  appeals  to  religion,  he 
cites  the  one  thing  that  divides 
us-that  makes  us  not  Amer- 
ind S^  not  even  Republicans 
and  Democrats,  but  believers 
in  this  or  that  religion  or  sect 
it  separates   believers  from 
non-believers,  Christians  from 
Jews,  the  born,-once  from  the 
born-twice,  and  suggests  that 
some  sort  of  religious  consen- 
sus can  be  reached  at  the  polls 
~  *  sheer  .impossibility  in  a 
multi-ethnic,  multi-religious 
nation. 
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MACNEILY  FOR  THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 


Mixing  religion  with  campaign 
may  backfire  on  Reagan 


NEW  YORK  —  Having  unwisely 
injected  religion  into  the  presidential  cam- 
paign, Ronald  Reagan  now  protests  ful- 
somely  he  didn't  mean  to  promote  any  one 
religion  over  another,  or  all  others.  No, 
indeed  —  the  only  religion  Reagan  has 
openly  sought  to  promote  is  religion  itself. 
But  that's  the  trouble. 

For  one  thing,  Jews.  Moslems  and  others 
can  hardly  be  blamed  for  taking  the  obvi- 
ous inference  from  Reagan's  own  profess- 
ions of  faith  and  choice  of  religious  associ- 
ates —  both  of  which  he  often  emphasizes. 
They  fear  reasonably  enough  that  as  the 
Christian  president  of  a  nation  in  which 
Christians  are  a  huge  majority,  he  actually, 
if  not  publicly  or  even  intentionally,  pro- 
motes Christianity  when  he  promotes 
religion. 

For  another  thing,  many  Christians  must 
find  themselves  discomfited  by  Reagan's 
contention  morality  cannot  exist  without 
religion.  James  Ma'dison  argued  in  1785 
if  some  power  could  establish  Christianity 
as  ihe  only  permitted  religion,  the  same 


power  could  establish  a  particular  Christian 
sect  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  Just  so  with 
morality  —  if  it  can  be  held  to  depend  upon 
religion,  it  can  be  held  to  depend  upon 
some  particular  religion. 

Ubiquitous  advisers  having  perhaps 
reproved  him  for  going  too  far,  Reagan 
insisted  to  B'nai  B'rith  International  that 
Americans  were  free  to  choose  their  own 
religion  "or  to  choose  no  religion  at  all." 
But  that  contradicted  the  argument  he  had 
made  to  a  far  different  audience,  about 
10,000  people  at  a  prayer  breakfast  at  the 
Republican  National  Convention  in  Dallas. 
Then  Reagan  argued  "politics  and  morality 
are  inseparable.  And  as  morality's  founda- 
tion is  religion  ...  we  need  religion  as  a 
guide."  And  he  added: 

"If  you  practice  a  religion,  whether 
you're  Catholic,  Protestant,  Jewish,  or 
guided  by  some  other  faith,  then  your  pri- 
vate life  will  be  influenced  by  a  sense  of 
moral  obligation.  And  so,  too,  will  your 
public  life.  One  affects  the  other." 

This  is  not  only  poppycock  on  the  face 
of  it,  since  many  practicing  Catholics,  Pro- 
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testants  and  Jews,  including  officials  of  the 
last  two  Republican  administrations,  have 
demonstrated  no  "sense  of  moral  obliga- 
tion," but  also  as  clear  a  statement  this 
president  can  make  of  his  belief  that  if  you 
aren't  religious,  you  will  have  no  "sense  of 
moral  obligation"  in  your  private  or  public 
life. 

So  much  for  freedom  to  "choose  no 
religion  at  all."  So  much  for  those  who  so 
choose.  So  much  for  the  idea  that  the  gov- 
ernment and/or  its  officials  have  no  right 
to  bring  religious  pressures  of  any  kind  on 
any  American. 

At  the  same  breakfast,  Reagan  also 


questioned  the  motives  and  sincerity  of 
those  who  oppose  his  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  permit  voluntary  prayer  in  public 
schools;  though  they  claim,  he  said,  to  act 
"in  the  name  of  tolerance,  freedom  and 
open-mindedness  .  .  .  isn't  the  real  truth 
that  they  are  intolerant  of  religion?" 

Once  again,  the  none-too-subtle 
pressure:  If  you  oppose  his  amendment, 
you  oppose  prayer  in  the  schools,  hence 
you  oppose  religion;  and  if  you  oppose  reli- 
gion you  have  no  sense  of  moral  obligation. 

In  fact,  those  who  oppose  the  Reagan 
amendment  (including  Barry  Goldwater; 
does  Reagan  suppose  him  impious?)  oppose 
organized  prayer  in  the  public  schools, 
whether  voluntary  or  not.  They  oppose  it 
because  organized  prayer  —  like  the  presi- 
dent himself  —  officially  promotes  religion, 
which  chills  those  who  are  not  religious  as 
well  as  those  who  may  be  but  do  not 
believe  in  officially  promoting  religion.  And 
it's  all  too  likely  that  what  would  most 
often  be  officially  promoted  would  be 
Christianity, 

So  it's  not  "the  real  truth"  —  is  there 

such  a  thing?  -  that  those  who  oppose 
organized  prayer  in  the  schools  are  intol- 
erant of  religion.  The  political  truth,  a  more 
modest  matter,  is  Reagan  is  angling  for  the 
votes  of  religious  Americans,  particularly 
those  who  are  fundamentalist,  evangelical 
or  socially  conservative.  He  may  find,  how- 
ever that  more  Americans  than  he  sup- 
poses stand  with  a  greater  communicator 
than  he  will  ever  be,  from  whose  pen 
flowed  the  magisterial  Virginia  Statute  tor 
Religious  Freedom  of  1786: 

"Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  General 
Assembly,  that  no  man  shall  be  compelled 
to  frequent  or  support  any  religious  wor- 
ship place  or  ministry  whatsoever,  nor 
shall' be  enforced,  restrained,  molested  or 
burthened  in  his  body  or  goods,  nor  shall 
otherwise  suffer  on  account  of  his  religious 
opinions  or  belief;  but  that  all  men  shall  be 
free  to  profess,  and  by  argument  to  main- 
tain their  opinions  in  matters  of  religion, 
and  that  the  same  shall  in  nowise  dimmish, 
enlarge,  or  affect  their  civil  capacities. 
Th«  Ntw  York  Tlrnt* 


White  House  Confirms  Reagans 
Follow  Astrology,  Up  to  a  Point 


By  STEVEN  V.  ROBERTS 

Special  to  The  New  York  Times 


WASHINGTON,  May  3  -  President 
Reagan  and  his  wife,  Nancy,  are  both 
deeply  interested  in  astrology,  the 
White  House  spokesman,  Marlin  Fitz- 
water,  said  today,  and  two  former 
White  House  officials  said  Mrs.  Rea- 
gan's concerns  had  influenced  the 
scheduling  of  important  events. 

A  California  astrologer  said  she  had 
been  consulted  by  the  Reagans  regard- 
ing key  White  House  decisions,  but  Mr. 
Reagan  said  astrology  had  not  influ- 
enced policy. 

Followers  of  astrology  believe  the 
alignment  of  stars  and  planets  influ 
ences  human  affairs.  Such  people  con 
suit  charts,  based  on  their  birth  dates, 
for  clues  concerning  such  decisions  as 
when  to  travel,  invest  money  or  start  a 
new  enterprise. 

Mr.  Fitzwater  said  Mrs.  Reagan  is 
particularly  worried  about  the  impact 
astrological  portents  can  have  on  her 
husband's  safety.  But  he  declined  to 
say  exactly  how  Mrs.  Reagan  had  used 
astrological  information.  And  the 
Ipresident,  answering  a  question  at  a 
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photo-taking  session,  said,  "No  policy 
or  decision  in  my  mind  has  ever  been 
influenced  by  astrology." 

The  issue  was  stirred  up  by  reports, 
first  published  in  Newsweek,  that  Don- 
ald T  Regan,  the  former  White  House 
chief  of  staff,  discusses  the  role  of  as- 
trology in  his  memoirs.  The  memoirs 
are  being  published  later  this  month  by 
Harcourt,  Brace  Jovanovich,  and  ex- 
cerpts are  scheduled  to  appear  in  the 
May  16  issue  of  Time  Magazine,  which 
is  distributed  the  week  of  May  8,  ac- 
cording to  the  publisher. 

Inauguration  After  Midnight 
The  book  will  detail  the  "kinds  of 
decisions  that  were  made"  under  the 
influence  of  astrological  readings,  ac- 
cording to  a  former  Administration  of- 
ficial. 

Another  former  official  said  the 
President  timed  his  announcement 
that  he  would  run  for  re-election  after 
he  and  his  wife  consulted  astrological 
signs. 

Early  in  his  political  career,  Mr. 
Reagan  scheduled  his  inauguration  as 
Governor  of  California  in  January  1967 
to  take  place  at  an  odd  time,  12:10  A.M. 
News  reports  at  the  time  said  the  deci- 
sion was  made  to  take  advantage  of 
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favorable  astrological  portents. 

In  answer  to  a  barrage  of  questions 
today,  Mr.  Fitzwater  said:  "It's  true 
that  Mrs.  Reagan  has  an  interest  in  as- 
trology. She  has  for  some  time,  particu- 
larly following  the  assassination  at- 
tempt in  March  of  1981.  She  was  very 
concerned  for  her  husband's  welfare, 
and  astrology  has  been  part  of  her  con- 
cern in  terms  of  his  activities." 

The  spokesman  said  the  Reagans 
were  distressed  at  the  disclosures  con- 
cerning their  interest  in  astrology. 
"They  both  fee!  it's  unfortunate  and  a 
distraction  and  hardly  relevant  to  the 
business  of  government,"  he  said. 

Mrs.  Reagan's  influence  on  the 
President's  schedule  is  well  known,  but 
generally  she  has  argued  that  Mr.  Rea- 
gan's timetables  were  "too  tight  and 
needed  a  little  more  down  time,"  ac- 
cording to  Joe  Canzeri,  a  former  White 
House  aide.. 

Bracing  for  Regan  Book 
The  First  Lady's  emotional  concern 
about  astrological  signs  was  appar- 
ently known  to  only  a  few  aides.  Elaine 
Crispen,  Mrs.  Reagan's  press  secre- 
tary, said  that  reports  of  Mrs.  Rea- 
gan's interest  in  the  subject  "sound  a 
little  strange  to  me." 

The  White  House  has  been  bracing 
for  the  book  by  Mr.  Regan,  who  left  his 
post  last  year  after  Mrs.  Reagan 
helped  lead  a  campaign  to  get  him  dis- 
missed. The  former  chief  of  staff  has 
made  no  secret  of  his  resentment  of 
Mrs.  Reagan. 

The  disclosures  were  the  talk  of 
Washington  today,  and  fodder  for  con- 
siderable humor.  Mr.  Fitzwater  opened 
his  briefing  with  reporters  today  by 
saying,  'Til  take  your  first  question  at 
exactly  12:33  and  a  Half." 


On  Capitol  Hill,  Representative  Tony 
Coelho,  the  Democratic  whip,  ex- 
pressed amazement  at  Republican  ob- 
jections to  a  revised  trade  bill  and  said, 
"Maybe  an  astrologer  is  telling  them  to 
object  today."  Jim  Wright,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  said  with  a  smile:  "It's  all 
right  with  me.  I'm  glad  he  consults 
somebody." 

A  leading  Republican  strategist,  with 
close  ties  to  the  White  House,  said  the 
reports  would  not  be  damaging  to  the 
President.  "I  don't  see  how  or  why," 
the  strategist  said.  "I  read  those  things 
in  the  newspaper.  Don't  you?" 

But  others  said  the  disclosures  re- 
vealed a  character  trait  in  the  Presi- 


dent and  his  wife  that  had  remained 
largely  hidden  to  the  public. 

Marcello  Truzzi,  a  professor  of  soci- 
ology at  Eastern  Michigan  University, 
said  he  has  collected  evidence  over 
many  years  documenting  the  Reagans' 
interest  in  astrology  and  related  super- 
natural phenomena. 

"I  don't  think  Reagan  is  a  truly  avid 
astrological  person,  but  I  think  if  all 
things  are  equal,  it  has  some  impact  on 
him,"  said  Mr.  Truzzi,  who  also  heads 
an  independent  institute,  the  Center  for 
Scientific  Anomalies  Research. 

"I  think  Reagan,  from  all  indications, 
is  a  very  superstitious  man,"  the  pro- 
fessor added.  "But  he's  probably  not  as 


superstitious  as  Nancy." 

At  his  briefing,  Mr.  Fitzwater  ac- 
knowledged that  the  President  has  a 
superstitious  streak.  He  often  talks  in 
speeches  about  "lucky  numbers,"  and 
jokes  that  the  ghost  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln resides  in  the  White  House. 

Friends  of  Mrs.  Reagan  note  that  she 
has  long  had  an  interest  in  astrology 
and  considered  reading  her  daily  horo- 
scope a  "fun  pastime,"  as  one  confi- 
dant put  it.  In  his  autobiography,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  refers  to  Carroll  Righter, 
a  well  known  California  astrologer,  as 
'one  of  our  good  friends."  Mr.  Righter, 
who  died  last  week,  decorated  his  office 
with  many  pictures  of  the  Reagans,  ac- 


Gazing  Skyward  for  Answers  Below 


By  MALCOLM  W.  BROWNE 

The  belief  that  human  lives  are  shaped  by  the 
positions  of  the  planets  probably  dates  from  the  third 
millenium  B.C.,  but,  despite  its  great  antiquity,  astrol- 
ogy remains  as  entrenched  in  folklore  as  ever. 

In  Mesopotamia,  where  astrology  was  born, 
soothsayers  originally  served  their  kings  by  scrutiniz- 
ing the  livers  of  sacrificed  sheep  for  omens.  Fortune- 
telling  from  patterns  perceived  in  animals'  entrails 
had  several  disadvantages,  however,  and  the  early 
Mesopolamians  eventually  noticed  that  certain  heav- 
enly bodies  move  independently  of  the  fixed  stars. 
Since  they  believed  that  celestial  objects  were  power- 
ful gods,  it  was  logical  to  infer  that  the  respective  posi- 
tions and  movements  of  planets  must  affect  events  on 
Earth. 

As  belief  in  astrology  became  institutionalized, 
practitioners  devised  complicated  charts  in  which  the 
relative  positions  of  planets,  the  sun,  the  moon  and 
constellations  supposedly  shaped  the  destinies,  ac- 


tions and  moods  of  mortals.  But  forecasting  was  never 
easy.  Vital  to  the  process  was  the  assumption  that  the 
exact  arrangement  of  heavenly  bodies  at  the  moment 
of  one's  birth  determines  all.  This  means  that  astro- 
logical fortunctelling  —  the  "casting  of  horoscopes" 
—  must  be  worked  out  separately  for  each  person, 
generally  at  considerable  expense.  Such  leaders  as 
Julius  Caesar  and  Hitler  availed  themselves  of  such 
forecasts  in  planning  battles  and  political  strategy. 

In  modern  astrology,  many  standard  texts  pur- 
port to  explain  the  significance  of  planetary  configu- 
rations, \bul  in  casting  a  horoscope  an  individual  as- 
trologerVustomarily  relies  heavily  on  his  or  her  own 
imaginat|on. 

But  despite  the  evidence  adduced  by  scientists 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  correlation  between  as- 
trological patterns  and  human  events,  belief  dies 
hard.  Moreover,  there  appear  to  be  more  astrologers 
than  scientists  in  the  world. 


cording  to  Professor  Truzzi.  ', 

"You  have  to  remember  where  and 
how  that  part  of  their  life  started,"  said 
an  old  friend  of  the  Reagans.  "In  Holly 
wood  during  the  30's  and  40's,  astrolo- 
gers were  social  equals  and  friends 
they  weren't  weirdos."  , 

Professor  Truzzi  agreed,  saying  that 
movie  stars  look  for  "magical  an- 
swers" to  the  events  controlling  their 
lives  because  "there  are  no  rational  an- 
swers" for  many  things  that  happen  in 
Hollywood,  or  in  politics.  -; 

Many  world  leaders,  from  Adolf  Hit- 
ler to  Indira  Gandhi,  were  well  known 
for  their  interest  in  astrology.  Sheikh 
Ahmed  Yamani,  the  former  oil  minis- 
ter of  Saudi  Arabia,  was  a  practicing 
astrologist  in  the  late70's. 

One  of  the  "strange  aspects"  to  the 
President's  case,  added  the  professor, 
is  that  Mr.  Reagan  has  always  seemed 
to  keep  the  time  of  his  birth  a  secret 
"If  you  believe  In  astrology,  you  may 
well  guard  your  time  of  birth,"  he  ex 
plained,  "because  if  other  people  know 
it,  they  can  use  it  against  you." 

Mrs.  Reagan's  friend  said  it  was  ui 
derstandable  that  she  would  turn  more 
seriously  to  astrology  after  the  assassi- 
nation attempt  on  her  husband  in  1981.; 

Joyce  Jillson,  a  Los  Angeles  astrolo- 
ger, told  The  Associated  Press  she  had 
"spent  a  lot  of  time"  at  the  White 
House  after  the  assassination  attempt 
Reagan.  She  said  the  President  "has 
used  astrology  throughout  his  career, 
using  astrology  tojiick  his  inaugura- 
tion and  other  big  events." 

Various  reports  today  said  the  Rea- 
gans had  used  astrology  to  set  several 
other  dates,  including  the  signing  of  the 
treaty  banning  intermediate  range 
missiles  last  December  and  the  sum- 
mit in  Moscow  this  month.  Mr.  Fitzwa- 
ter said  he  did  not  know  "in  any  de- 
tailed sense"  if  the  stories  were  true. 


By  STANFORD  ERICKSON 

The  rash  of  "kiss-and-tell"  mem- • 
oirs  by  former  White ,  House  .top 
aides  is  causing  many  people,  and. 
journalists  especially,  to  underesti- 
mate President  Reagan.    :,'..v ■'..!(.> ;■>' 

David  Broder,  the  respected 
Washington  Post  columnist,  consid- 
ers the  most  recent  of  these  tomes 
by  former  White  House  Chief  of 
Staff  Donald  Regan  a  "public  un- 
dressing" of  the  president,  a  "com- 
plete and  humiliating"  disaster. '  : 

"The  picture  Regan  draws  of  a 
domineering  First  Lady,  With.her 
astrological  adviser,  and  a  passive, 
president  ostensibly  so  lacking  in 
initiative  that  he  doesn't  even  react 
to  a  smoking  fireplace  .in  his  of-' ! 
fice,"  writes  Mr.  Broder,'  "is,  so, 
weird,  so  far  beyond  a  cartoonist's 
caricature,  that  it  carries  its  own 
built-in  credibility." 

Yet  Mr.  Broder  and  others  are 
apparently  giving  that  view  of  the' 
president  credibility.  Memoirs  by 
other  Reagan  intimates  —  by  Da- 
vid Stockman,  Alexander  Haig,  Mi- 
chael Deaver  and  Larry  Speakes  — 
tend  to  support  such  a  description  ' 
of  the  president.  " 

Today  Abraham  Lincoln  is  con- 


Successful  Manipulator 


CONVERSATIONS 

sidered  to  have  been  one  -of  /bur 
nation's  ablest  presidents.;  Yet  tack 
in  the  1860s  most  of  his  top;  staffers 
thought  themselves  to  be  far  more 
capable  than  President  Lincoln. 
Salmon  Chase,  Edwin  Stanton  and 
William  Reward,'  ail  members  .of 
his  Cabinet;  each  felt  that  the.  coun- 
try would  have  been  better  off  with 
himself  at  its  helm.        ':;y  v-' 

Gen.  George  McClellan,  com- 
mander Of  the  Union's.  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  often  allowed  President 
Lincoln  to;  wait  in  the  anteroom  of 
the  McClellan  house  while,  the  gen- 
eral met  with  his  own  military, 
staff.  The  general's  discourtesy  to 
the  president  was  so  open  and  fre- 
quent that  journalists  wrote  about 
it,  yet  IVIr.  Lincoln  chose  to  ignore 
it.  Once  when  one  of  the  president's 
friends  upbraided  him  for  permit- 
ting Gen.  McClellan.'to  treat  him  so 
contemptuously,  the  president  re- 
plied, "I  will  hold  McClellan's  horse 
if  he  willonly  bring  us  success.'*  fr 

By  any  measurement  President 
Reagan  has  accomplished  a  great 
many  things  during  his  presidency. 
From  President  Roosevelt  on,  the 
nation  had  become  increasingly  de- 
pendent on  deferring  to  the  federal 
government  the  handling  of  our  so- 
cial, moral  and  fiscal  problems. 
Mr.  Reagan  nearly,  single-handedly 
changed  our  way  of  thinking  on 
that.  Most  Democratic  leaders  to-  : 
day  sound  like  Reagan  Republi- 
cans. Also,  he  has  served  as  the 
conservative  role  model  for  leaders 
through  the  Western  world.   .-.../  %>■!. 

He  accomplished  most  of  this 
primarily  by  out-communicating 
his  rivals.  Sure,  he  had  speechwri- . 


ters.  But  I've  been  a  speechwri ter, 
and  you  only  write  as  -well  as  he 
who  speaks  the  lines.  Shakespeare 
was  able  to  write  great  soliloquies 
for  Hamlet  because  the  high-mind- 
ed nature  of  Hamlet 1  drew  -  those 
.lines'  out  !o£  Shakespeare.';  •":''.'• 
.  President  Lincoln  also  was  a 

'  great  communicator  in  his  day  and, 
like  Mr.  Reagan,'  he  was  mOst  re-, 
nowned  for  disarming  his  adversar- 
ies by  quick  wit  and  humor."' 

But  in  addition  tc  being'  the 
great  communicator,  Mr.  Reagan, 
not  unlike  Abraham  Lincoln;  is  the 
great 'manipulator  .'this  often  goes 

.  unnoticed.  But  that  too  is  indicative 
of  how  successful  a  manipulator  ' 
the  president  is.   .    '  %  ¥>';  ■' 

• ;.  He  forced  the  nation  off  the  dole 
by  cutting  taxes  and  letting  the 
federal  deficit  grow  to  where  even 
.  socially  conscious  \  Democrats  are 
voting  ,  for  a  reduction  in  federal 
spending.  By  keeping  the  dollar 
overvalued,  he  permitted  U.S.;  in- 
dustry.;  to  retooL  with  low  .priced 
imports  of  capital  equipment.  Then 
switching  tactics,  he  let  the'dOllar 
drop  in  value  to  the  point  .where 
U.S.  exports  could  again  compete 
in  world  markets.  1 

This  kindly  passive  president  to 
my  mind  is  a  crafty  hardball  play- 
er of  the  first  order.  '  ..... 

i  But  his  true  brilliance  as  a  mas- 
ter manipulator,  and  this  is  where. 
Mr.  Lincoln  sparkled  as  well,  is  ill 
his  handling  of  his  own  staff.  Mr.  , 
Reagan  is  fond  of  saying  that,  there 
is'  no  end  to  what  a  person,  can 
accomplish  if  he  is  willing'  to  let 
others  take  the  credit.  A  common 
theme  that  runs  throughout  the 
"kiss-and-tell"  memoirs  of  the 'for- 
mer Reagan  administration  staff  is 
how  much  they  accomplished  as  . 


mm 


the  president  rather  passively 'nod-  : 
ded  assent.  I  think '.the  old  man 
snookered  them  into '  thinking  that. 

■  If  they., were,  so  all  bloody [compe-..  : 
tent,  why  .'did  they  jvork  for 'him 
and  not  . the  other.  wa$  around?  i? 
■"  But  the  manipulative"  skillsVorf  i- 
both  Mr.  Lincoln  and  .Mr^Reagain 

'  were'  hot  practiced  Solely  oh  their  > 
staff. 1  Manipulators,1  Ss  !'m'y  wife .  V 
likes  to  remind  me,  are  very  good  , 
at  -accomplishing ,  their;.,  'end's  , / 
through -  their  unsu'spectingVwives.  1 ; 
I'm  certain-  that  both  the/  Wives;  jof  '■ ; 
these  presidents  have  been  |  blarried  ; ;, 
for  carrying  out  the  desires  of  their  '1  ■ 
'husbands;.,.',,    .  '  :-0&'  1  '■■ 

'..''  Mr.  Reagan  is  most  ablerhowev-  \\\ 
er;  at  identifying  a  -handful  of  what  ''■  L 

■  are  key  issues  for  the 'nation  at  this  - 
time  and  then  worrying  pver  them  % 
not  unlike  a  dog  oyer  a  boner  So 
long  as  .he  has  the  nationfabvirigitf  \  '■  ■ 
the  direction  that  he  considers :  to  t 
be  .  most  critical  to  its  interests,  he- 
is  willing  to  overlook  and;  in  fact,. :  < 
take  little-  interest  in  -what  he  'con'-'  •  > 
siders  minor  deviations-;  Abraham  v 
Lincoln  Was  exactly  jike!;'that.  Pre-.;  '■: 
serving  the  union  was  the  all-con-  • 
suming  passion  of,  our .  16th  .'■''  prljsii .;!;'; 
dent.  At  one  pointl  he^was  'eye'H  j 
willing'  to  permit  slavery '%  contin-1 ';'  .v 
ue  in  the  South,  eveaithougljvhe|1w 
detested:  it, 'to  keep-:the;stat'es  u'riit-' !  H 
ed.       '     .  - 

:  ^Our  40th' president  js/heil-b'en't'''  •'•< 
on  strengthening  this  .iia'tibn;. both  ;• 
militarily  and  '  ec6h^mitally  i!tO  ;;/' 
guarantee'  its  surviyaHnt^;  the'21st; :"  \ 
century.  Not  unlike  MFi.|ti'ncpin,''he  '-'  '■' 
has  been;  willing  to;  sacrifice  ..'the  :  .. 
human  conditions  of  our;  poorer  ;cit- 
izens  for .  the  preservation-  ;6f |;the 
nation  as  a  whole  \ "»>■     , ' 

Stanford  Erickson  isj.editQrlof  The'\"J 
Journal  of  'Commerce^ I ^ 
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Reagan  promises  a  short,  swift 


wagon-dumping  tonight 


By  THOMAS  J.  BRAZAtTIS 

Washington 

President  Reagan  has  always 
understood  a  simple  principle 
of  political  persuasion:  Less  is 

more. 

Tonight  at  9,  the  president  will  put 
that  principle  to  the  test  in  recent 
history's  first  20-minute  State  of  the 
Union  address. 

If  you're  late  turning  your  televi- 
sion on,  you  might  ,  miss  jt,  just  as 
some  reporters  and  photographers  in 
Abraham  Lincoln's  time  missed  the 
Gettysburg  Address. 

That  speech  was  a  mere  10  sen- 
tences —  267  words  —  long,  and  took 
less  than  seven  minutes  to  deliver. 
But,  contrary  to  Lincoln's  own  predic- 
tion that  bis  words  would  not  be 
remembered,  a  lot  of  us  can  quote 
whole  passages  from  it. 

Can  you  recite  a  single  phrase  or 
recall  even  one  idea  from  Reagan's 
last  four  State  of  the  Union  addresses, 
which  were  35  to  40  minutes  long? 

I  couldn't  either  until  I  looked  up 
last  year's  speech.  It  called  for  "a 
Second  American  Revolution,"  start- 
i  ing  with  tax  reform,  but  it  also  men- 
tioned such  obscure  developments  as 
the  "equal  access'"  legislation  permit- 
ting student  religious  groups  to  meet 
in  school  classrooms. 

It  was  about  as  memorable  as 
Nancy  Reagan's  grocery  list. 

Pat  Buchanan,  the  White  House 
communications  director,  was  among 
those  who  persuaded  the  president  to 
cut  this  year's  speech  in  half. 

"As  Jack  Kennedy  said,  'If  you 
haven't  got  an  audience  on  State  of  the 
Union  night,  you'll  never  get  one;  but 
if  you're  still  talking  after  25  minutes, 
you've  lost  them,' "  Buchanan  told  a 
group  of  reporters. 

Buchanan,  who  once  worked  for 
President  Nixon,  recalled  the  annual 
Al  Smith  Dinner  in  New  York  in  the 
campaign  of  1968,  when  Nixon  was 
running  against  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 


"Humphrey  beat  Nixon  hands  down 
with  seven  minutes  of  wit  after  Nixon 
had  already  spoken,"  Buchanan  said. 
"And  then  he  proceeded  to  go  on  and 
on  and  on  until  everybody  who  thought 
he'd  had  a  terrific  speech  was  saying, 
'When  is  he  going  to  finish?' " 

In  this  age  of  30-second  TV  "bites" 
and  their  print  equivalent  in  USA 
Today  and  other  newspapers,  the 
media-wise  politician  knows  a  few 
well-chosen  nouns  and  verbs  are 
worth  a  thousand  adjectives. 

It's  a  lesson  Sen.  John  Glenn  of  Ohio 
learned  too  late  in  his  campaign  for 
the  Democratic  presidential  nomina- 
tion in  1984.  More  than  a  few  times,  I 
watched  Glenn  talk  his  way  out  of 
support  from  partisans,  who  came  to 
admire  him  but  watched  their  enthusi- 
asm go  up  in  rhetorical  flames. 

Reagan's  pollster,  Richard  Wirthlin, 
reported  the  most  positive  public 
responses  to  any  of  Reagan's  speeches 
were  for  the  radio  address  from  Beth- 
esda  Naval  Hospital  after  his  cancer 
operation  and  for  the  speech  to  a  joint 
meeting  of  Congress  after  his  return 
from  the  Geneva  summit. 

The  hospital  speech  was  about  10 
minutes  long,  the  post-Geneva  speech 
J7  minutes. 

It  is  unrealistic  to  expect  Reagan  to 
be  able  to  turn  an  annual  summing  up 
into  a  speech  as  moving  or  memora- 
ble as  the  one  after  his  cancer  opera- 
tion or  the  one  after  his  first  face-to- 
face  meeting  with  the  leader  of  the 
Communist  world,  much  less  to  scale 
the  elocutionary  heights  of  Gettys- 
burg. 

Cancer  and  the  Soviets  are  emo- 
tional issues,  and  Lincoln's  address  at 
Gettysburg,  at  the  height  Of  the  Civil 
War,  was  more  poetry  than  prose. 
Who  is  the  man  or  woman  who  can 
wax  poetic  about  a  $2  trillion  national 
debt? 

Nevertheless,  Reagan  knows  that  if 
you  are  going  to  provide  a  national 
audience  with  a  cure  for  insomnia, 
better  to  do  it  in  20  minutes  than  40. 

Critics  already  are  saying  Reagan 


is  shortening  his  speech  because  he 
doesn't  want  to  be  the  messenger  of 
bad  news:  budget  deficits,  tensions  in 
South  Africa  and  elsewhere,  terrorists 
on  the  loose. 

Once  again,  20  minutes  of  bad  news 
is  better  than  40  minutes.  President 
Carter  didn't  quite  grasp  that  idea 
when  he  delivered  his  long  and  unset- 
tling "national  malaise"  speech. 

One  of  the  endearing  things  about 
Reagan  is  that  he  never  forgot  what  it 
was  like  to  be  on  the  receiving  end  of 
a  politician's  lamentations.  He  sat 
through  his  share  on  the  rubber- 
chicken  circuit  campaigning  for  presi- 
dent. 

When  Reagan  sees  eyelids  begin- 
ning to  droop,  he  invariably  cuts  him- 
self off  with  a  story  about  a  minister 
in  the  Midwest  giving  his  first  sermon 
at  a  country  church. 

The  minister  stayed  up  most  of  the  . 
night  writing  and  honing  his  sermon, 
but  when  he  arrived  at  the  church, 
there  was  only  a  single  farmer  in  the 
pews. 

The  minister  came  down  to  where 
the  farmer  was  sitting  and  explained, 
apologetically,  that  he  had  prepared  a 
sermon  but  didn't  know  whether  to  go 
ahead  with  it. 

"Well,"  the  farmer  said,  "when  I 
take  a  wagon  of  hay  out  to  the  field 
and  there's  only  one  cow  out  there,  I 
feed  it." 

Encouraged,  the  minister  returned 
to  the  pulpit  and  delivered  his  sermon. 
He  preached  for  over  a  half  hour.  The 
farmer  sat  patiently.  When  it  was 
over,  the  minister  approached  the 
farmer  and  asked,  "How  did  I  do?" 

"Well,  son,"  said  the  farmer,  "when 
I  told  you  that  if  I  took  a  load  of  hay 
out  and  found  one  cow,  I'd  feed  it,  I  i 
didn't  mean  the  whole  load." 

So,  when  the  president  preaches 
tonight  to  a  national  television  audi- 
ence of  80  million  of  us,  it  won't  be  the 
whole  load. 

Brazaitis  is  head  of  The  Plain 
Dealer's  Washington  bureau. 
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State  of  the  State  of  the  Union  Talk 


Special  to  The  New  York  Times  '■: 

WASHINGTON,  Jan.  27  -  When 
President  Reagan  goes  befoi'e  Con- 
gress Tuesday  to  deliver  his  State  of 
the  Union  Message,  he  will  b<!  main- 
taining a  tradition  as  old  as  the  na- 
tion. 

He  will  also  be  fulfilling  an  obliga- 
tion that  historians  say  traces  back  to 
the  British  practice  of  opening  Par- 
liame;  with  the  Speech  frjm  the 
Throne.  Article  U  of  the  Constitution 
prescribes  that  the  President  "shall 
from  time  to  time  give  to  the  Con- 
gress Information  of  the  State  of  the 
Union,  and  recommend  to  their  Con- 
sideration such  Measures  as  he  shall 
judge  necessary  and  expedient." 

The  first  Annual  Message,  as  it  was 
called  until  1945  when  the  title  "State 
of  the  Union  Message"  came  into  use, 
was  delivered  by  George  Washington 
on  Jan.  8,  1790.  In  an  appearance  be- 
fore Congress,  Washington  offered 
his  account  of  the  important  issues 
facing  the  nation,  such  as  welcoming 
North  Carolina  to  the  Union  and 
adopting  measures  to  pacify  hostile 
Indians  on  the  Southern  and  Western 
frontiers. 

After  his  address,  Washington  lis- 
tened to  Congressional  responses.  But 
modern  Presidents  do  not  linger  to 
listen;  rather,  they  return  to  the 
White  House,  just  as  members  of  the 


party  out  of  power,  in  this  case  the 
Democrats,  go  on  national  television 
to  rebut  and  offer  their  own  pro- 
posals. 

Not  all  Presidents  have  journeyed 
to  Capitol  Hill  for  the  address. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  for  example,  in  an 
effort  to  suppress  what  he  termed  a 
"quasi-monarchical  ceremony,"  in 
1801  abandoned  the  live  appearance 
before  Congress,  stating:  "By  send- 
ing a  message,  instead  of  making  a 
speech  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  I 
have  prevented  the  bloody  conflict 


which  the  making  an  answer  would 
have  committed  them.  Tney  conse- 
quently were  able  to  set  into  real  busi- 
ness at  once." 

The  next  24  Presidents  followed 
Jefferson's  policy  of' sending  written 
messages  to  Congress,  often  in  prose 
that  reflected  their  personal  styles. 
Trseodore  Roosevelt  was  the  wordi- 
est, averaging  22,000  words  per  mes- 
sage, as  against  Abraham  Lincoln's 
terse  average  of  8,000  words. 

Some  were  literary  masters  and 
lofty  idealists,  such  as  Lincoln,  who  in 
his  1862  message  wrote,  "Fellow-citi- 
zens, we  cannot  escape  history  .... 
The  fiery  trial  through  which  we  pass 
will  light  us  down  in  honor  or  dishonor 
to  the  latest  generation.  In  giving 
freedom  to  the  slave  we  assure  free- 
dom to  the  free  —  honorable  alike  in 
what  we  give  and  what  we  preserve. " 

Others  were  more  blunt.  Andrew 
Johnson  who  was  trying  to  persuade 
Congress  to  curb  the  Federal  debt, 
opened  his  speech  in  1868  with  the  re- 
mark, "It  again  becomes  my  duty  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  state  of  the 
Union  and  to  its  continued  disorgan- 
ized condition." 

In  1913  Woodrow  Wilson  resumed 
the  practice  of  appearing  before  Con- 
gress to  deliver  the  Annua!  Message, 
telling  a  friend,  "the  town  is  agog 
about  it." 
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The  Forgotten  Word 


Washington 
Then  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  directed  the 
President,  in  Article  II  Sec- 
tion 3,  to  give  the  Congress  an  ac- 
count of  his  stewardship,  it  clearly 
expected  a  plain  report  on  the  state 
of  our  affairs  and  the  unity  of  our 
people. 

It  did  not  ask  him  to  give  informa- 
tion on  the  State  of  the  President  or 
his  political  party,  but  on  the  State  of 
the  Union.  This  was  the  key  word  — 
Union  —  that  has  often  been  forgot- 
ten. 

By  custom,  most  Presidents  have 
on  this  occasion  considered  their 
work  and  pronounced  that  the  State  of 
the  Union  was  "good."  Gerald  Ford 
of  Michigan,  the  38th  President  of  ihe 
United  States,  announced  after 
Watergate  that  the  State  of  the  Union 
was  "not  good."  He  was  defeated  in 
the  next  election. 

President  Reagan  has  never  fol- 
lowed Gerald  Ford's  example.  Like 
most  occupants  of  the  White  House, 
he  has  insisted  that  if  the  State  of  the 
Union  wasn't  "good,"  somebody  else 
was  to  blame:  the  Democrats,  the 
Soviets  or  the  Allies.  That,  of  course, 
was  partly  true. 

In  the  process,  he  has  emerged  as 
the  most  popular  President  since  the 
last  World  War,  with  higher  standing 
in  the  polls  after  five  years  in  office 
than  President  Eisenhower  or  even 
Franklin  Roosevelt. 

In  this  sense,  he  has  "united"  the 
people  behind  him,  but  has  he  done  so 
by  telling  the  people  the  true  "State  of 
the  Union,"  or  by  telling  them  what 
they  wanted  to  hear? 

You  can  get  all  sorts  of  answers  to 
this,  but  the  question  remains:  What, 
when  you  try  to  puzzle  it  out,  is  the 
State  of  the  Union  at  the  end  of  Ron- 
ald Reagan's  fifth  year  as  Chief  Exec- 
utive and  after  his  75th  birthday?  It  is 
clearly  not  as  good  as  he  says  or  as 
bad  as  his  opponents  say. 

More  than  105  million  of  our  people 
are  now  at  work,  the  highest  in  our 
history. 

Also,  despite  some  staggering  and 
blundering,  (he  nation  has  avoided  a 
major  world  war  for  40  years.  And  in 
the  confusion,  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  are  now  at  least 
talking  together  about  controlling 
nuclear  weapons  on  Earth  and  in 
outer  space. 

All  that  is  obviously  to  the  "good" 
—  everything  has  been  threatened  but 
nothing  has  been  irretrievably  lost. 

But  if  we  really  want  to  balance 
the  books  and  look  honestly  at  the 
"State  of  the  Union,"  there  are  some 
troubling  historic  facts  that  chal- 
lenge what  the  President  in  his  ad- 
dress last  night  called  the  "economic 
miracle":  The  worst  annual  budget 


The  true 
State  of 
the  Union 


and  trade  deficits  in  our  history,  and 
a  national  deficit  that  in  the  last  five 
years  has  doubled  all  the  deficits  ac- 
cumulated by  all  the  Presidents 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Republic. 
This  is  not  the  sort  of  thing  that  can 
be  dismissed  with  a  wink  and  a 
nudge. 

For  what  is  at  issue  here  is  not 
merely  a  financial  but  a  philosophic 
question:  What  will  defend  and  unite 
us,  recognizing  that  we  need  vast 
sums  for  military  security  abroad 
and  for  civil  and  social  security  at 
home?  This  is  what  has  to  be  debated 
with  the  greatest  care  and  respect.  To 
begin  at  the  beginning,  the  threat  to 
the  security  of  the  American  family 
—  the  soaring  divorce  and  teen-age 
birthrates,  the  alarming  rate  of  black 
unemployment  and  abandoned  chil- 
dren —  is  clearly  a  threat  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  Union. 

President  Reagan  mentioned  this 
in  passing  during  his  State  of  the 
Union  address,  but  mainly  to  voice 
his  "concern"  and  approve  more 
studies,  while  decreasing  the  burden 
on  the  Federal  Government. 

The  burden  of  military  defense 
spending  doesn't  bother  him.  Kis 
military  budget  will  go  up  while 
assistance  for  the  care  and  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  the  broken 
families  will  fall  far  short  of  their 
needs. 

It's  not  that  he's  personally  insen- 
sitive to  the  suffering  of  the  poor,  but 
that  he  thinks  of  the  State  of  the 
Union,  the  security  of  the  Union,  pri- 
marily in  military  terms,  and  is  will- 
ing to  leave  them  to  the  judgment 
and  tender  mercies  of  Cappy  Wein- 
berger. 

Another  President  from  Illinois 
had  a  different  idea.  Mr.  Lincoln 
knew  what  the  word  "Union"  meant 
and  said  he  would  do  anything  to  pre- 
serve it. 

"At  what  point,"  he  said  in  Spring- 
field, 111.  on  Jan.  27,  1837,  "shall  we 
Americans  expect  the  approach  of 
danger?  By  what  means  shall  we  for- 
tify against  it?  Shall  we  expect  some 
trans-Atlantic  military  giant  to  step 
the  ocean  and  crush  us  at  a  blow? 
NEVER! 

"If  destruction  be  our  lot,  we  must 
ourselves  be  its  author.  As  a  nation  of 
freemen,  we  must  live  through  all 
time  or  die  by  suicide."  □ 


Briefing_^ 

i^gan  looks  toward  his  spot  in  history  ef 
Reagan  and  History 

President  Reagan,  always  the  opti- 
mist,  is  concerned  but  not  fearful 
I  about  his  role  in  history.  In  an  ap- 
!  pearance  at  the  National  Archives  j 
i  last  Friday,  he  cited  three  critical 
j  moments  in  American  history.  His  j 
first  two  dates  were  1787,  when  the 
Constitution  was  drafted,  and  1861,  J, 


when  Abraham  Lincoln  came  to 
Washington  to  face  civil  war.  Both 
times,  Mr.  Reagan  said,  the  question 
was  "Could  the  Republic  survive?" 
The  third  important  time  for  the 

[  G    '  T 

Tom  Bloom 


country,  he  said,  is  1987,  "the 
present."  But,  as  Mr.  Reagan  heads 
into  his  last  year  in  office,  he  does  not 
find  survival  at  stake.  The  question 
today,  he  said,  is  "Will  this  nation, 
founded  in  freedom,  flourish?"  He 
concluded  that,  despite  challenges,  it 
would.  Mr.  Reagan  went  to  the  Ar- 


chives to  swear  in  Don  W.  Wilson  as 
Archivist  of  the  United  States,  the 
first  person  to  hold  that  office  since 
Congress  made  the  National  Ar- 
chives and  Records  Administration 
an  independent  agency  in  1984.  The 
President's  first  nominee,  John  T. 
Agresto,  failed  to  win  Senate  confir- 
mation after  several  professional 
groups  said  he  lacked  credentials. 


-,  ngfiflyTthat  the  way  to  go  is  to 


'The  Illinois  Beast':  One  of  Our  Greatest  Presidents 


By  Thomas  Keiser 
When  President  Reagan  was  told  a  few 
months  ago  that  60%  of  Americans  polled 
did  not  believe  his  innocence  in  Iranscam 
he  reportedly  was  surprised  that  his  repu- 
tation had  suffered  to  such  an  extent. 

Mr.  Reagan  should  know  that  it  could 
be  a  lot  worse.  Tomorrow,  on  the  179th  an- 
niversary of  Abraham  Uncoln's  birthday 
it  may  be  instructive  and  possibly  encour- 
aging for  Mr.  Reagan  to  be  aware  that 
Lincoln  endured  more  than  just  a  mere  di- 
minishing of  his  popularity-he  suffered 
continuous  vile  assaults  on  his  character 
from  nearly  every  direction:  the  North  the 
South,  and  from  England. 

Lincoln  scholar  J.G.  Randall  catalogued 
numerous  assaults  on  Uncoln  in  an  essay 
'The  Unpopular  Mr.  Lincoln."  Randall' 
said  Lincoln's  height  (6  feet,  4  inches)  and 
long  arms  led  newspapermen  to  label  him 
a  "baboon,"  a  "gorilla,"  and  the  "Illinois 
beast.  Lincoln's  own  secretary  of  war 
Edwin  Stanton,  refined  the  word  gorilla  on 
the  evolutionary  scale:  Lincoln  was  the 
'original  gorilla." 

During  Uncoln's  first  year  as  president 
abuse  mounted  in  the  North.  His  inade- 
quacy, vacillation  and  (a  favorite)  "imbe- 
cility" were  widely  condemned,  along  with 
his  intellect,  or  lack  of  it:  "You  cannot 
■  •  •  fill  his  .  .  .  empty  skull  with  brains." 
He  was  a  "political  coward,"  "timid  and 
ignorant,"  "pitiable,"  "too  slow,"  a  man 
of  "no  education,"  "shattered,  dazed  ut- 
terly foolish." 

Feel  better  yet,  Mr.  Reagan? 
Even  in  the  North,  Uncoln's  assassina- 
tion was  urged:  Just  before  the  1864  elec- 
tion, a  patriotic  LaCrosse,  Wis.,  journalist 
said  that  if  Uncoln  were  re-elected  " 
we  hope  that  a  bold  hand  will  be  found  to 
plunge  the  dagger  into  the  Tyrant's  heart 
for  the  public  welfare." 


Below  are  some  examples  of  Lincoln 
abuse  in  the  North  that  historians  David 
Donald  and  Thomas  A.  Bailey  collected- 
"An  awful,  woeful  ass";  "blackguard"- 
"craftiest  and  most  dishonest  politician 
that  ever  disgraced  an  office  in  Amer- 
ica"; "filthy  story-teller";  "half-witted 
usurper";  "head  ghoul  at  Washington" 
mole-eyed  monster  with  a  soul  of 
leather";  "Abraham  Africanus  I"-  "ob- 
scene clown"  "orangutan"  "(the)  present 
turtle  at  the  head  of  the  government"; 

"slang-wanging 
stump  speaker"; 
"unmentionably  dis- 
eased"; "wooden- 
head  at  Washing- 
„,  a—p™.  ton." 
"  1         As  one  might  ex- 

pect, Uncoln  was 
abused  consistently 
in  the  Southern 
press.  Historian  Mi- 
chael Davis,  in  "The 
Image  of  Uncoln  in 
the  South,"  wrote 
that  a  "staple  fea- 
ture of  Uncoln's  image  in  the  South  was 
that  he  was  a  drunk."  Many  journalists 
said  Uncoln  was  always  drunk;  a  Norfolk 
Va.,  reporter  even  knew  the  duration  of 
the  binges:  "It  is  rumored  that  Uncoln 
has  been  drunk  for  three  days." 

Southerners  also  were  the  most  imagi- 
native in  descriptions  of  Uncoln's  physical 
attributes:  A  "cross  between  a  sandhill 
crane  and  an  Andalusian  jackass." 

In  Southern  idiom,  Union  soldiers  were 
known  as  "Uncolnpoops."  Confederate  sol- 
diers marched  off  to  war  promising  their 
sweethearts  a  lock  of  Lincoln's  hair.  Some 
sweethearts  were  even  fiercer:  According 
to  historian  Davis,  an  English  reporter 
traveling  on  a  Gulf  coastal  steamer  heard 
a  fiery-eyed  woman  announce  at  dinner 


that  she  would  like  to  eat  "bits  of  Old 
Abe -his  ear,  his  hair." 

Poor  Old  Abe  didn't  get  any  respect 
from  the  English,  either.  I  studied  almost 
200  English  newspapers  and  magazines 
from  that  period  and  found  only  a  handful 
that  supported  Lincoln  and  the  North 

Uncoln  started  out  well  enough  with  the 
British,  who  hailed  his  election  in  1860  as 
a  victory  over  slavery.  But  when  the  South 
seceded,  the  British  began  turning  against 
Uncoln  and  the  North,  inspired  by  their 
political  interest  in  a  divided  America.  The 
South 's  victory  at  the  Battle  of  First  Bull 
Run  in  1861  solidified  that  feeling- the 
English  liked  a  winner. 

But  the  tone  was  a  bit  different  in  Brit- 
ain's press  when  the  Union  won  the  Battle 
of  Gettysburg:  President  "Frankenstein's" 
•  •  •  "thirst  for  war  [had]  not  yet  been 
quenched  by  the  blood  of  a  few  thousands 
of  his  countrymen."  It  all  proved,  said  the 
Times,  that  Lincoln,  Secretary  of  State 
William  Seward  and  Secretary  Stanton 
were  degenerates. 

British  newsmen  soon  established  as  a 
fact  that  the  North,  under  Uncoln's  tyr- 
anny, was  a  huge  prison  from  Iowa  to  New 
York.  A  Scottish  journalist  said  in  1861  that 
Uncoln  had  created  an  "American  Bas- 
tille," "a  secret  police,  nightly  arrests, 
without  cause  assigned  ..." 

In  Bristol,  Uncoln  was  the  "incarnation 
of  ferocity,"  and  a  "presidential  adder  " 
In  working-class  Uverpool  it  was  said  that 
he  was  "as  arbitrary,  as  despotic,  and  as 
unscrupulous  as  ...  the  most  absolute 
despot.  .  .  ."  and  that -and  this  was  se- 
vere criticism  in  Protestant  England-he 
was  as  bad  as  the  pope. 

It  isn't  really  so  bad  after  all,  is  it.  Mr 
Reagan?   

Prof.  Keiser  is  Lincoln  Scholar  at  Lin- 
coln  Memorial   University,  Harrogate 
Tenn.  ' 
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How  the  Democrats  can 
fashion  a  victory  in  1988 


MOST  AGREE  that  the  vote  today  in 
New  Hampshire  is  more  critical  to 
Democrat  fortunes  than  to  Republi- 
can. It  is  the  Democrats  who  are 
undergoing  a  period  of  agonizing  reappraisal,  who 
must  find  voters  to  replace  the  now  defunct 
coalitions  of  the  Great  Society. 

How  is  this  reappraisal  going?  We  have  read  no 
more  thoughtful  analysis  than  that  of  Michael 
Sandel  in  the  latest  edition  of  "The  New 
Republic,"  a  magazine  long  associated  with 
Democratic  causes.  Sandel,  a  Harvard  professor, 
has  isolated  four  groups  of  programs  a  Democrat 
must  articulate  if  he  is  to  be  elected  in  1988.  You 
will  find  them  a  handy  guide  as  to  whether  the 
Democratic  frontrunner  can  win  in  November. 
(The  parenthetical  comments,  intended  as  trans- 
lation for  Republican  readers,  are  ours.) 

V  "First,  liberalism  must  learn  the  language  of 
self-government  and  community.  It  needs  a  vision 
of  self-government  that  goes  beyond  voting  rights, 
important  though  they  are.  And  it  needs  a  vision 
of  community  that  embraces  the  rich  array  of 
civic  resources  (city  councils,  county  commissions 
and  state  governments)  intermediate  between  the 
individual  and  the  nation." 

v  "Second,  no  amount  of  exhortation  can 
rejuvenate  communities  (slums)  unless  people 
identify  with  them  and  have  reason  to  participate 
in  them.  So  Democrats  need  a  revitalized  federal- 
ism of  their  own,  and  should  begin  to  debate  the 
political  responsibilities  best  suited  to  local 
control.  . . ." 

is  "Third,  Democrats  must  acknowledge,  as 
Republicans  do  not,  that  any  meaningful  devolu- 
tion of  political  power  requires  reform  in  the 
structure  of  the  modern  economy  (deregulation, 
privatization,  tax  reform)  .  .  ." 

X*  "Finally,  Democrats  should  overcome  the 
impulse  to  banish  moral  and  religious  discourse 
from  public  life  (sexual  prohibitions,  prayer  in 
school).  They  should  reject  the  idea  that  govern- 
ment can  be  neutral.  A  public  life  empty  of  moral 
meanings  and  shared  ideals  does  not  secure 
freedom  but  offers  an  open  invitation  to  intoler- 
ance. .  . ." 


Abuse  is  traditional 


WE  HAVE  wondered  on  occasion 
whether  any  president,  no  matter  how 
solid  of  issue  or  pure  of  heart,  could 
survive  the  gantlet  of  modern  press 
and  television  coverage.  But  you  can  take  it  on  the 
authority  of  Thomas  Reiser,  a  scholar  on  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  that  things  have  been  worse,  much 


worse. 


Reiser,  writing  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  has 
saved  for  posterity  a  fraction  of  the  abuse  that 
19th  century  journalists  heaped  on  the  head  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  a  man  some  now  consider  the 
greatest  of  U.S.  presidents.  For  example: 

"An  awful,  woeful  ass";  "blackguard",  "craftiest 
and  most  dishonest  politician  that  ever  disgraced 
an  office  in  America";  "filthy  story-teller";  "half- 
witted usurper";  "head  ghoul  at  Washington"; 
"mole-eyed  monster  with  a  soul  of  leather"; 
"Abraham  Africanus  I";  "obscene  clown";  "orang- 
utan"; "(the)  present  turtle  at  the  head  of 
government";  "slang-wanging  stump  speaker"; 
"unmentionably  diseased";  "wooden-headed." 

Considering  the  source,  then,  President  Reagan 
might  consider  "sleazy"  a  compliment. 


Well,  being  inspired,  . 
actually. 

•  "  Abraham  LincoVrrs 
performance  in  his  debate  with,  • 
Stephen  Douglas  in  Freeport  was, 
to  say.  the  least/inspired.  You 
know  the  rest,  of  the  story. 

In  charming  little  Galena^ 
-General  Grant  recuperated  from'  , 
Kis.G.vil'War  efforts  and  planned 


his  campaign  for  the  . 
Presidency. 

Dutch  Reagan  became  a  .; 
lifeguard  and'saved  77  drowning 
swimmers  in  Dixon;  you  kriow- 
the  rest  of  that-story,'  tod.      .  ■  • 

John  Deere  created  farm 
tools,  the  finest  the  world  ha'd'  ■ 
seen;  in  tiny  Grand  Detour. 

You  can  get  in  tpuch  wrth 


their  legacies  here  today.  Or  - 
browse  some  unbelievably  n^at 
antique  shops.  Or  take  advantage 
of  our' lakes  and  streams' and  ■' 
rivers.  And  stay  the  night  in  an  , 
historic  old  Bed  6k  Breakfast. 
-  -    So  if  you're  looking  for  a 
little  weekend  inspiration-,  or, j  ust 
a  great  place  to  go  fish,  why  not 
follow  the  leaders  and  visit  the 


rugged  and  beautiful  hills 
nearby  northwestern 
Illinois. 

Call  toll-free 
800-747-8474- fura 
colorful,  tree  brochure 
about  all  the  fun  -  « 
things  to. see  and  do  JSl 
in  the  Norfhwesf  .  -g 
Passage. 
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President 


THE  LINCOLN  INSTITUTE 


FOR  RESEARCH  AND  EDUCATION 


Dear  Friend, 

On  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Lincoln  Institute,  I'm  pleased 
to  present  you  with  this  beautiful  photograph  of  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  at  sunset. 

I'm  presenting  this  photograph  to  you  to  introduce  you  to 
the  Lincoln  Institute  and  the  important  work  it  does  building 
support  for  President  Reagan's  policies  in  the  black  community. 

But  first,  please  take  a  moment  to  look  at  the  photograph  to 
make  sure  it  has  not  been  damaged. 

And  let  me  know  that  you  received  it  by  returning  the 
enclosed  Verification  Form  to  me  right  away. 

If  your  photograph  has  been  damaged,  let  me  know  and  I  will 
send  you  another  one. 

So,  please  accept  this  photograph  as  a  small  gift  to 
introduce  you  to  the  Lincoln  Institute. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  about  myself  and  the  Lincoln  Institute 
and  why  our  work  is  so  important. 

Every  day,  black  Americans  are  being  told  by  Jesse  Jackson, 
the  NAACP,   and  other  liberal  self-appointed  leaders  that  Ronald 
Reagan  is  anti-black  and  anti-poor. 

National  opinion  polls  regularly  show  that  90%  of  black 
Americans  are  opposed  to  President  Reagan's  policies. 

Why?     Because  there  has  been  no  effective  voice  in  the  black 
community  supporting  President  Reagan  and  his  policies. 

As  a  black  American  who  strongly  supports  President  Reagan, 
I  have  become  increasingly  concerned  about  this. 

The  Lincoln  Institute  is  the  number  one  conservative  black 
organization  in  America. 

I  believe  that  the  Lincoln  Institute  is  the  only 
organization  that  can  effectively  promote  President  Reagan's 
policies  in  the  black  community. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  we're  up  against. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  said  last  year,   "The  black 
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vote  today  is  almost  solidly  anti-Reagan  and  is  becoming  the 
chief  political  threat  to  Republican  hopes  next  year  and  in  the 
years  to  come." 

I  know  that  Jesse  Jackson,  the  Urban  League,  and  the  NAACP 
don't  speak  for  all  black  Americans. 

And  I  am  not  alone.     There  are  thousands  of  black 
conservatives  in  America  who  strongly  support  President  Reagan's 
pol icies . 

Unfortunately,  our  voices  are  being  drowned  out  by  the  well- 
funded  black  radicals. 

In  fact,   ultra-liberal  Walter  Fauntroy,  chairman  of  the 

Congressional  Black  Caucus,  put  together  a  nationwide  coalition 

of  radical  black  groups  to  coordinate  massive  attacks  on 
President  Reagan. 

The  nationwide  effort  intends  to  brainwash  black  Americans 
into  believing  that  President  Reagan  and  all  conservatives  are 
anti-black  and  anti-poor. 

The  goal  of  this  campaign  was  to  defeat  President  Reagan  and 
conservative  members  of  Congress  who  have  stood  by  him. 

Benjamin  Hooks  of  the  NAACP  said,   "We  will  help  him  all  we 
can  to  leave  (office)   as  quickly  as  he  can." 

The  NAACP  targeted  105  congressional  districts  where  blacks 
are  more  than  15  percent  of  the  vote  and  35  districts  where 
blacks  are  more  than  20  percent. 

Jesse  Jackson's  presidential  campaign  registered  more  than 
one  million  black  voters  and  organized  them  into  a  massive  anti- 
Reagan  machine. 

Now  the  radical  blacks  are  determined  to  return  this  country 
to  the  Liberal  Welfare  State. 

Only  an  organization  comprised  of  black  conservatives  has 
any  chance  to  sidetrack  these  black  radicals. 

And  the  Lincoln  Institute  is  just  such  an  organization. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  President 
Reagan  and  his  conservative  programs. 

In  fact,  President  Reagan  appointed  me  to  head  his 
transition  team  on  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission. 

I  believe  that  the  free  enterprise  system  is  the  best  hope 
for  all  Americans  --  black  or  white. 

Like  many  other  black  conservatives,  my  six  brothers  and 
sisters  and  I  grew  up  in  abject  poverty  in  Philadelphia. 

The  truth  is  that  many  times,  my  family  and  I  barely  had 
enough  food  to  eat  or  clothes  to  cover  our  bodies. 


But  thanks  be  to  Almighty  God  and  our  great  free  enterprise 
system,   along  with  the  necessary  toil  and  sweat,  I  have  come  up 
the  ladder  of  success  rung  by  rung. 

Like  others,  I  often  worked  a  full  time  job  during  the  day 
and  a  part  time  job  at  night  to  help  my  family  get  ahead. 

But  all  my  hard  work  and  faith  has  paid  off. 

When  I  reached  age  27,  I  had  become  an  award  winning 
insurance  salesman,  and  I  was  also  the  host  of  Philadelphia's 
most  popular  late  night  talk  show. 

Yet,  with  all  I  had  achieved,  I  knew  that  there  was  much 
more  for  me  to  do. 

You  see,  although  I  knew  the  system  worked,   there  were  many 
other  black  Americans  who  had  been  lead  astray. 

That's  why  my  ongoing  goal  for  more  than  twenty  years  has 
been  to  spread  the  American  dream  throughout  America,  and 
especially  to  other  black  Americans. 

That's  why  I  got  involved  in  political  activities  early  in 

1  if  e . 

I  was  an  active  member  of  Young  Republicans  and  Young 
Americans  for  Freedom  (YAF) . 

In  fact,  I  was  privileged  to  be  elected  to  the  National 
Board  of  Directors  of  Young  Americans  for  Freedom. 

And  since  that  time,  I  have  served  as  an  officer  and 
director  of  many  other  conservative  and  volunteer  organizations. 

But,  when  I  was  finally  able  to  open  the  doors  of  the 
Lincoln  Institute,   the  beginning  of  my  dream  came  true. 

The  Lincoln  Institute,  an  organization  of  black 
conservatives,  has  a  goal  of  becoming  the  core  of  black 
leadership  for  America. 

And  that  goal  is  being  achieved  faster  than  ever  dreamed 
possible.     Our  publication,  the  Lincoln  Review,  has  been  hailed 
by  the  Wall  Street  Journal  as  the  most  important  journal  of  black 
thought  in  "America ."" 

And  recently  I  was  awarded  the  George  Washington  Honor  Medal 
by  the  prestigious  Freedoms  Foundation  in  recognition  of  my  work. 

Yes,  I'm  proud  to  say  that  there  is  a  new  voice  for  black 
America. 

The  Lincoln  Institute. 

And  the  Lincoln  Institute  is  needed  more  than  ever  before. 
Because  I'm  afraid  that  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  was 


right:     the  black  vote  was  Ronald  Reagan's  most  serious  threat 
in  1984. 

And  the  radical  blacks  will  go  all  out  to  increase  their 
power  before  the  1986  elections. 

That's  why  I  must  do  everything  I  can  to  convince  the 
American  black  community  that  conservative,  free  enterprise 
programs  are  the  best  hope  for  prosperity. 

But  I  just  can't  compete  with  the  well-funded  black  radical 
groups  like  the  NAACP  and  Operation  PUSH. 

My  nationwide  campaign  to  go  head  to  head  against  Jesse 
Jackson  and  the  NAACP  includes  paid  commentaries  in  the  black 
community  to  build  support  for  conservative  policies. 

It  includes  working  to  generate  as  much  free  publicity  as 
poss  ible 

—  to  show  that  there  is  an  alternative  to  the  NAACP  and  Jesse 
Jackson . 

In  fact,  I  average  about  4  or  5  interviews  on  radio,  TV  and 
the  press  each  week. 

But  it  takes  a  lot  of  money  to  be  effective. 

In  fact,  I  must  raise  $26,450  in  the  next  two  weeks  to 
continue  the  vital  programs  of  the  Lincoln  Institute. 

Will  you  make  a  sacrifice  today  to  help  generate  support  for 
President  Reagan's  policies  in  the  black  community? 

If  you  believe  in  the  importance  of  our  work,  please  send  a 
tax-deductible  contribution  of  $100,  $50,  $25,  or  $15  today  to 
help  us  stand  up  for  President  Reagan  against  Jesse  Jackson  and 
the  NAACP. 

Of  course,   if  you  can  send  $1,000,  $500,  $250,  or  more  that 
will  help  us  even  more. 

I  hope  you  agree  that  spreading  Ronald  Reagan's  message  of 
hope  to  the  black  community  is  the  most  important  work  being  done 
today  in  America. 

And  I  hope  you  will  send  your  most  generous  tax-deductible 
contribution  today.     Thank  you. 


P.S.     And  please  accept  this  photograph  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
at  sunset  as  a  gift  to  introduce  you  to  the  Lincoln  Institute. 
And  don't  forget  to  send  me  the  Verification  Form  to  let  me  know 
you  received  it  in  good  condition. 


Sincerely , 


R 


REPLY  TO  J.  A.  PARKER 


Mr.  J.  A.  Parker,  President 
The  Lincoln  Institute 
1735  DeSales  St.,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20070-0243 


Dear  Mr.  Parker, 

□  Yes,  I  received  the  picture  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  at  sunset  in  good  condition.  Thank  you  for  sending  it. 

□  Yes,  I  agree  that  building  support  for  President  Reagan's  policies  in  the  black  community  is  crucially 
important  to  America.  To  help  you  raise  the  $26,450  you  need  to  continue  your  important  programs 
here  s  my  tax-deductible  contribution  of: 

(   )  $5,000  (    )  $1,000  (    )$500  (   )$250  (    )  $100 

(   )$75  <   )$50  (    )$25  (   )$15  (    )  Other 

(Make  check  payable  to:  Lincoln  Institute) 


□  No,  I  didn't  receive  the  picture  in  good  condition.  Please  send  me  another 


one. 


Please  make  inn/  add  rex*  correction*  bclo 


